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The Strength of Glass Fibres} 


By D. G. Hottoway 


Physics Department, University College of North Staffordshire 
[Received June 8, 1959] 


ABSTRACT 


Evidence from some simple experiments suggesting a source of important 
stress raising flaws in the surface of glass fibres is described. It is believed 
that these flaws are the major ones concerning strength, present in fibres 
drawn at low temperatures. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Ir has been reported recently that the breaking strengths of glass fibres 
prepared by drawing samples from molten glass at very high temperature 
are much higher and more consistent than those reported by earlier 
workers and show no variation with diameter (Otto 1955, Thomas 1958). 
We have discovered an important source of flaws which occur in the surface 
of fibres drawn from rod at low temperatures and this has led to a possible 
understanding of the significance of this marked difference in the properties 
of the fibres. The experimental evidence is described in this note. 


§ 2. DEFECTS IN THE SURFACE OF FIBRES 


In the course of some other work on the strength of glass, lengths of fibre 
were drawn from a section of rod heated to comparatively low temperatures. 
The centre of a length of rod of 4-5mm diameter was surrounded by a 
simple electrically heated oven and the current to the windings was 
increased until this centre section of the rod attained the temperature at 
which it flowed under the weight of the lower section. Fibres produced 
by this method as normally operated are about one metre in length, of 
diameter 150-300 microns and have strengths, when subject to strain over 
macroscopic areas of surface, of 100-150kg/mm?. That is similar to that 
reported in the older literature (Stanworth 1950) but significantly lower 
than for fibres drawn from much hotter glass. The influence of drawing 
conditions on the strength of fibres drawn in this way was investigated with 
a more refined oven the temperature of which was controlled to +2°c. It 
was remarked that when the oven was held at low temperatures so that 
attenuation of the rod took place very slowly over a period of half an hour 
or more, very weak fibres were produced, and that these had obvious defects 
in the surface (fig. 1, Pl. 135). Very careful microscopic examination of 
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fibres drawn at the higher temperatures then revealed very small * point : 
defects on the surface. The apparent size of the defects was dependent on 
the temperature at which the oven was operated while the number of defects 
could be appreciably reduced by thorough cleaning of the initial rod. 
Defects of a similar kind were found on, fibres drawn from rods of Pyrex 
brand chemical resistant glass, E-glasst and a soda-lime-silica glass, when 
produced by heating in the oven or by hand drawing after heating in a flame. 
A series of experiments has been carried out to determine the nature and 
importance of these visible defects. Some of these experiments and the 
results obtained are described in the following sections. 


§ 3. Tar INFLUENCE OF THE DEFECTS ON THE BREAKING STRENGTH 


It was early and simply established that there was a qualitative corre- 
lation between, the macroscopic strength of a fibre and the size of the defects 
present in its surface. Examination of the fracture edges of a series of 
specimens with relatively large defects revealed in the large majority of 
cases the presence of a defect at the edge (fig. 2, Pl. 135). The appearance of 
the cross section of the fibre at the fracture surface confirmed that fracture 
had started at or very close to the visible defect, even when the defect lay to 
one side of the line of maximum surface stress on the tensile side of a speci- 
men, fractured in bending. The photomicrograph in fig. 3 (Pl. 135) shows a 
typical fracture surface with the usual flat ‘mirror ’ region around the origin 
of fracture and the surrounding progressively rougher hackle (Smekal 1936). 
Where the specimens contained very small defects it has not been possible 
with normal optical examination to locate the flaw at the fracture edge 
although in every case specimens broke in a region known from the initial 
microscopic examination to contain defects. The larger defects have a 
striation. associated with them and the location of a defect at a fracture 
edge is most simply effected by detection of this striation. It is the absence 
of this which makes detection of smaller flaws particularly difficult even on 
the normal surface and probably accounts for the failure to detect small 
defects at the fracture edges of the stronger fibres. 

There is no doubt in view of these observations that fracture of a specimen 
can originate at one of these visible flaws, so that further experiments were 
designed to establish the strength of the normal surface between the flaws. 
This was carried out by subjecting specimens to a high stress gradient in 
bending so that high maximum stresses might be attainable over a local 
region, provided this did not contain a severe flaw. Pieces of fibre 
approximately six centimetres long were placed on strips of microscope 
slide and waxed to the centre of the slide. Specimens were then, trans- 
ferred to the stage of an optical microscope and the upper surface of the 
fibre examined to determine the position of surface flaws relative to the edge 
of the slide. Subsequently the samples were placed in a jig and a load 
applied to the fibre so as to bend it across the edge of the slide on which it 


} The H-glass rod was obtained from Pilkington Brothers Ltd. and is an 
alumino-borosilicate glass with less than 1% alkali content, Littleton softening 
point approximately 845°c, ; 
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- was mounted, With the point of application of the load close to the edge of 
the slide (8 mm) quite high stress gradients were achieved. The load was 
applied through a steel knife edge by means of a micrometer screw gauge 
which also served to measure the deflection of the fibre. Approximate 
values for the stresses at points on the upper surface of the fibre were com- 
puted from this measured deflection. The other parameters required, the 
diameter of the fibre, the distances of the edge of the supporting slide from 
the fixed portion of the fibre and from the fracture edge were measured with 
either a stage or an eyepiece micrometer on, an optical microscope. Table 1 
shows two series typical of the results for Pyrex fibres: in the second row 
the maximum surface stress is given and in the third the computed stress at 
the position of fracture. Since fracture occurs at a flaw it is of course the 
severity and the proximity of this to the region of maximum stress which 
limits the maximum stress attained with individual samples. The maxi- 
mum stress is therefore a lower limit in each case to that which the local 
surface could support. ‘The largest values in the first column, indicate the 
stresses that the normal surface will withstand without fracture, i.e. about 
400 kg/mm?. Similar results have been obtained with E-glass and soda- 
lime-silica glass fibres. 


Table 1. Local Strength of Pyrex Fibres 


Dikeicter BE Stresses (kg/mm?) on tensile surface 
iameter 


ibre (microns : ate 
eee sane) Maximum | At position of fracture 


210 400 — 
210 370 60 
240 350 210 
270 340 280 
270 380 220 
300 335 200 
490 204 104 
350 350 200 
350 220 90 
360 300 190 
340 160 160 
540 330 24 
590 210 90 
630 220 100 
20 300 150 


Fibres in the first group were drawn at a higher temperature than 
those in the second. 


From these experiments it was inferred that the defects weaken the 
fibre in tension only, since their presence on the compression side did not 
preclude the possibility of reaching high maximum stresses... Moreover, 
the fact that fibres can withstand markedly higher stresses between visible 
flaws argues forcibly for the hypothesis that these are the major ‘stress 
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raisers’ in. these fibres. Additional evidence is provided by the results 
obtained with a series of specimens from a length of E-glass fibre which had 
a very much higher density of defects on one side. For specimens with this 
side of the fibre in tension the density of defects was such that there was in 
each case a defect very close to the point of maximum stress so that fracture 
occurred from this defect at quite low stresses. By contrast, for speci- 
mens arranged so that the defect side was in compression very high maxi- 
mum stresses could be achieved and fracture occurred on the tensile side at 
relatively large distances from the point of maximum stress. Table 2 
displays these results. 


Table 2. Local Strength of E-Glass Fibres 


Defect side Defect side 
in. tension in compression 
At position ; At position. 
Maximum | of fracture te caste of fracture 
55 55 420 200 
10 10 200 200 
40 40 330 10 
72 72 160 80 


Tensile surface stresses (kg/mm?). 


There is, then, good evidence that the major flaws in these fibres are 
intimately correlated with the visible defects. 


§ 4. NATURE OF THE VISIBLE DEFECTS 


The dependence of the number of flaws on the cleanliness of the original 
rod and their size on the temperature at which the fibre was drawn suggest 
that they might be local devitrification crystals, nucleated perhaps by dirt 
particles on the surface. However, the rather poor definition of the flaws, 
apparent in fig. 1, which seems at least in part to be due to the nature of the 
defect, argues against this since one might expect devitrification crystals 
to be fairly well defined in shape, or even dendritic. Moreover, the tem- 
perature of the oven under the conditions which produce the larger defects 
is appreciably less than that at which the growth rate for devitrification 
crystals is a maximum. For example in the case of Pyrex maximum 
growth rate occurs at about 950°C (Cox and Kirby 1947) whereas large 
defects are still apparent on fibres produced at 850°c and are still increasing 
in size with decreasing temperature. Finally, and perhaps most significant, 
when a rod is reheated after having been allowed to undergo a very short 
draw at the end of the first heating the defects show no sign of growth. 
An alternative hypothesis is that the defects are local regions of different 
composition which result from the dissolution of small particles especially 
for example salt and silicacious dust which contaminated the original rod. 
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In order to determine whether such contamination would have any effect 
on the strength, a further series of tests was undertaken in which rods of 
Pyrex, E-glass and soda-lime-silica glass were deliberately and extensively 
contaminated with either sodium hydroxide or silica powder (prepared 
from fused silica tubing) prior to insertion in the drawing oven. With the 
exception of Pyrex and soda glass contaminated with sodium hydroxide, 
the effect of this deliberate contamination, was to reduce catastrophically 
the strength of the resulting fibres (table 3). Microscopic examination of 
the surface revealed very large defects together with large numbers of 
smaller ones similar to those on the fibre illustrated in fig. 1. Contami- 
nation of the original rods with the salts from tap water, known to contain, 
appreciable amounts of sodium and calcium salts, produces similar effects 
although in this case the larger defects have a granular appearance. 


Table 3. Strengths of Fibres Drawn from Contaminated Rods 


Washed in 


distilled water NaOH SiO, 
Pyrex 100 101 27 
E-glass ee 18 45 
Soda glass O4 70) 55 


Tensile surface stresses (kg/mm?). Standard deviations are about +20°%%. 


It is possible to produce simply E-glass or soda-lime-silica glass fibres 
which have high strengths comparable to those obtained by Thomas, by 
heating a section of the rod in an oxygen—coal-gas flame until it is very fluid 
and then removing and drawing out the hot glass into a fibre when the 
section of rod has cooled to a lower temperature. In terms of the hypo- 
thesis suggested above, this high temperature treatment prior to drawing 
has the effect of ensuring complete dissolution and thorough mixing with 
the rest of the glass of the impurities initially present on the surface of the 
rod and so avoiding the formation of small local regions of very different 
composition. High strength fibres can be produced in the same way from 
rods of E-glass and soda-lime-silica glass which have been extensively 
contaminated with either sodium hydroxide, silica powder or the salts from 
tap water. Again, if the major flaws in fibres drawn at low temperatures 
result from the dissolution of contaminate particles it should be possible to 
obtain high strength specimens by drawing from scrupulously clean rod 
under dust free conditions. We are currently building apparatus with 
which to examine this possibility. Meanwhile, further simple experiments 
suggest that this will prove to be possible. Rods of soda-lime-silica glass 
were subjected to a succession of cleaning processes including washing in 
a hot solution of detergent, in nitric acid, in alcohol and in a steam reflux 
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until samples were obtained which when allowed to dry in air showed 
uniform drainage of the distilled water from the final wash without any 
tendency for the water to gather into small droplets. Fibres which were 
drawn at low temperatures from these rods broke at strains of 3/1 0r 
greater. The remaining portions of the same rods were deliberately 
handled and then rolled on a laboratory bench so that they became lightly 
contaminated with dust particles. Fibres produced from these samples 
under the same low temperature conditions failed at about 5% strain. 


§ 5. SUMMARY 


It is clear even from these simple experiments that chemical contami- 
nation of a glass surface which is subsequently heated to the working range 
of temperatures can reduce seriously the strength of the specimen. The 
local defects observed on the surface of fibres and at which fracture has been 
shown to occur are thought to arise in this way through the dissolution of 
material from contaminating particles into the glass to form small regions 
of different composition. Permanent stresses will arise in and around 
these local regions as the glass cools from the working temperature. It is 
not known yet whether these would be adequate to account for the lower 
applied stress required to induce local fracture, although in the case of the 
very large flaws which result from deliberate contamination some examples 
of actual cracking have been observed and in a few examples cracks running 
into the surrounding glass have been seen. That high stresses are with- 
stood by areas of surface without visible flaws argues for the hypothesis that 
these are the major defects responsible for the low strength of these fibres. 
The frequency and size of flaws can be minimized by thoroughly cleaning 
the glass rod before drawing and apparently eliminated in the case of the 
‘softer ’ glasses by subjecting the glass to a very high temperature treat- 
ment immediately before drawing. 
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ABSTRACT 


Measurements of adhesion have been made on films of silver, gold, copper 
and aluminium with underlayers of chromium. The films have all been 
deposited on glass microscope slides by vacuum evaporation and the adhesion 
has been measured by drawing a smoothly rounded point across the surface 
whilst increasing the load on the point until a clear, well-defined channel 
was produced. It has been shown that in the case of bimetallic films, 
abnormally high figures may be obtained due to the formation of an inter- 
mediate layer by diffusion or intermetallic reaction. The results show a 
dependence upon the thickness of the chromium underlayer and time as well 
as upon the metal of the upper layer. Explanations are based upon a 
structural model for chromium films which assumes an aggregated structure 
formed of oxide-coated particles below 400 A thickness and a continuous 
metallic structure above this thickness. It is shown that intermediate layer 
formation occurs only when the thickness of chromium exceeds 400 & and 
where some degree of miscibility of the two metals exists. The rate of 
ageing depends upon the extent of miscibility. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THe advantages of using a thin chromium underlayer, when preparing 
front surface mirrors by vacuum deposition of aluminium, have long been 
realized (Strong 1935, Holland 1956). A layer of chromium deposited on, 
the glass substrate immediately before evaporation of the aluminium not 
only acts as a buffer, preventing attack of the aluminium by the alkali in the 
glass, but also improves the adhesion and general durability of the 
aluminium. This effect has been investigated by Heavens (1950) and by 
Weaver and Hill (1958) who attributed the increased adhesion, partly to the 
better adhesion of chromium to glass as compared with aluminium, and 
partly to the effects of an intermetallic reaction at the interface between the 
chromium and the aluminium. The nature and effects of the intermetallic 
reaction were clarified further by observing the behaviour of aluminium 
films deposited on underlayers of nickel, cobalt and chromel (Weaver and 
Hill 1959). These metals effectively replaced the chromium and the ageing 
effects which occurred in each case were in accordance with the intermetallic 
compound formation shown in the binary phase diagrams. No evidence 
was found to support the theory of orientated overgrowth which had been, 
suggested by Heavens (1950) in the case of aluminium on chromium. 
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The present work covers the effect of chromium underlayers upon the 
adhesion of silver, gold, copper and aluminium. It is an attempt to extend 
our knowledge of phenomena in, two-layer films by considering metals 
which are either completely non-miscible or only partially miscible as well 
as aluminium which forms both compounds and solutions with chromium. 
The binary phase diagrams (Hansen 1958) for chromium on the one hand 
and silver, gold, copper on the other show that for silver-chromium and 
copper—chromium the miscibility is limited even in the liquid state. In the 
case of silver, no solid solutions or compounds are known. Copper 
dissolves chromium slightly to form a solid solution having a maximum 
concentration of 0-6%. There may also be a slight solubility of copper im 
chromium but this is not definitely established and must in any case be 
very small. There are no other solid solutions or compounds. Gold and 
chromium are miscible in the liquid state and terminal solid solutions are 
formed over limited ranges ateachend. The limits are, however, wider than 
for copper. 

The choice of metals was guided to some extent by the earlier work of 
Heavens (1950) and Heavens and Collins (1952) who proposed a theory of 
oriented overgrowth. They did not, however, take any account of ageing 
effects such as are presented here. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL 


The metal films were deposited on microscope slides. A rotating jig 
was used inside the vacuum chamber and operated through a Wilson seal 
so that the slides could be brought into position above each heater in turn. 
Separate heaters screened from each other were used for the chromium and 
the metal of the upper layer, and suitable masks were used in front of the 
slides so that the chromium, which was deposited first, covered two-thirds 
of the length of the slide measuring from one end; while the upper layer 
covered two-thirds of the slide length measured from the other end. The 
centre of the slide was thus covered by a two-layer film while the two ends 
carried single films of the separate metals. The microscope slides were 
cleaned by vigorous scrubbing with Teepol solution to remove dirt and 
grease and then rinsed under running water and finally dried on a linen cloth 
and polished with lens tissue immediately before placing them in the 
vacuum chamber. The full surface of the slide was exposed to a glow 
discharge for about 15min during the pumping cycle and the evaporations 
were carried out at a pressure of about 2-5 x 10->mm Hg as measured by 
an ionization gauge in the vacuum chamber. A manually operated shutter 
was used to cover the heaters so that they could be brought up to the 
operating temperature before swinging the shutter aside and allowing 
deposition to start. 

The chromium films were deposited at a rate of about 10 A/sec and the 
thickness of each was monitored during deposition and finally measured 
im vacuo by determining the optical transmission for white light. A 
calibration curve of film thickness against transmission was obtained by 
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weighing a number of specimen slides, covered with chromium only, on a 
micro -balance immediately after deposition. The thickness was calculated 
from the bulk density so that an effective weight thickness was obtained. 
The upper layers of silver, gold, copper and aluminium were evaporated to 
be just opaque, corresponding to thicknesses of several hundred angstroms. 

Measurements of adhesion were made immediately after removal of the 
slides from the vacuum chamber, the three sections on each slide giving 
values for the chromium alone, the two-layer film and for the upper layer 
of silver, gold, copper or aluminium when in direct contact with glass. Some 
of the specimens were then aged at room temperature for about two weeks 
while others were aged in hot-air ovens at 120°c for about three days. 
Measurements of adhesion were repeated at suitable time intervals during 
ageing. The measurements were made by drawing a smoothly rounded 
chrome-steel point across the films and finding the minimum load required 
on the point in each case to remove the film leaving a clear channel. This 
method wasdescribed by Heavens (1950)and has beenanalysed by Benjamin 
and Weaver (1959) for the case of single films. They showed that the 
shearing force at the film/substrate interface could be calculated from the 
critical load and the tip radius of the point. 

It has also been shown by Weaver and Hill (1958, 1959) that in the case of 
two-layer films, such measurements are no longer purely dependent on 
adhesion. Where intermetallic reactions occurred between the metals of 
the two layers, abnormal adhesion figures were obtained. The results 
indicated that the formation of a hard intermediate layer of an intermetallic 
compound tended to spread the applied load on the point over a wider area 
so that a greater load was required to produce the required shearing force 
at the film/substrate interface and ensure removal of the film from the 
substrate. The excess loads thus gave an indication of hardening in an 
intermediate layer and valuable information could be obtained from ageing 
effects. 

All measurements of this nature will, however, be referred to here as 
adhesion measurements even though this may not always be strictly 
correct. 


§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. Silver—Chromium 

It has been shown previously (Weaver and Hill 1958, 1959) that in the 
case of two-layer films the measured adhesion depends upon, both time and 
the thickness of the underlayer. The results obtained for films of silver 
upon chromium immediately after preparation are shown in fig. 1. Silver 
films alone on glass have a low adhesion which rises slightly on ageing. For 
the two-layer films there was a marked dependence upon the thickness of 
the chromium underlayer resulting in a step at a chromium film thickness 
of about 400A. This is in general agreement with the earlier observations 
of Heavens (1950) except that, as in the case of aluminium—chromium, our 
adhesions for thin films are not negligible and there is a smoother transition 
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around 4004. In a number of cases it was noticed that, even though a 
clearly defined channel was produced by the chrome-steel point, some 
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chromium remained on the glass. This effect was confined to the thinner 
chromium films and was often difficult to detect when the chromium was 
very thin and almost transparent. The low adhesion values obtained with 
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chromium films below 400 A could, however, be attributed almost entirely 
to this stripping effect. For thicknesses of chromium exceeding 400 A the 
measured adhesion was of the same order as the chromium alone and no 
signs of peeling of the silver were observed. 

The adhesions after ageing for two weeks at room temperature are shown 
in fig. 2. The only significant change was that the adhesions had risen 
somewhat where the thickness of chromium exceeded 400A. This could 
be due simply to the ageing of the chromium underlayer. The adhesion of 
the chromium itself increases with ageing and the adhesion of the double- 
layer film is not appreciably different. Films aged at 120° gave, after about 
three days, the final adhesion results shown in fig. 3. The only significant 
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point was that the adhesion of films having a thin chromium underlayer 
increased somewhat when aged at this higher temperature. Tor thicker 
chromium underlayers the adhesion of the two-layer film corresponded to 
the adhesion of the chromium itself. 


3.2. Gold—Chromium 

Measurements of initial adhesion of gold—chromium two layer films gave 
the results shown in fig. 4. Gold films themselves on glass have a poor 
adhesion, requiring a load of about 2 g to remove them and there is no change 
with time. In the same way as for silver, the adhesion of double-layer 
films of gold upon chromium showed a dependence upon the thickness of 
chromium with a step at about 4004. Stripping of the gold off the 
chromium was again observed for small thicknesses of chromium and this 
accounted for the low adhesion figures. These results and the presence of a 
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step at 400A are again in general agreement with earlier observations 
(Heavens and Collins 1952). For thicker chromium underlayers, no 
stripping occurred and the measured adhesion was noticeably greater than 
in the case of silver and certainly greater than the basic adhesion of the 


chromium underlayer. 


Fig. 4 
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The adhesion figures given in fig. 5, obtained after ageing films at room 
temperature, showed little difference from the initial figures apart from an 
increased adhesion for thick chromium underlayers. Stripping of the gold 
off the chromium still occurred where the chromium films were below 400 4 
thick. As in the case of silver, ageing at 120°C produced an increased 
adhesion for films with thin chromium underlayers. This is shown in 
fig. 6. No stripping of the gold was observed. It can also be seen that 
where the thickness of chromium exceeded 400A, there was no significant 
increase in adhesion. 


Fig. 6 
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3.3. Copper—Chromium 

Two-layer films of copper on chromium were investigated by Heavens 
and Collins (1952) but no figures were given. They claimed that the 
increase in adhesion was independent of the thickness of the chromium 
underlayer but this has not been confirmed by our results. Initial 
adhesion measurements gave the results shown in fig. 7. In spite of a 
certain amount of scatter the general trend still indicated a step in the 
region of 400A with higher adhesions for thick chromium underlayers. 
There was, however, a very pronounced increase in adhesion, where the 
chromium underlayer was less than 400 A, particularly as compared with 
silver and gold. Copper films alone on glass have a higher adhesion than 
silver or gold but the critical load required to remove the films is still only of 
the order of 30g, rising to this value very rapidly and showing little change 
thereafter. There was therefore a marked increase in adhesion over the 
whole range of chromium film thickness but the step around 4004 still 
remained. No stripping of copper off the chromium could be seen in any 


specimens, 
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Ageing at room temperature gave final results of the same order of magni- 
tude as may be seen in fig. 8. Ageing at 120° resulted, however, in a 
decreased adhesion where the chromium underlayer was below 400 4 thick. 


Fig, 7 
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specimens which had the samethicknessof chromiumand had been subjected 
to the same ageing treatment, but were below the original, initial values for 
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copper-chromium films. These results are shown in fig. 9 and it may be 
seen that the ageing had little effect when the chromium underlayer was 


thicker. 
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3.4. Aluminium—Chromium 


Ageing curves for aluminium on chromium have been given previously 
(Weaver and Hill 1958) and its behaviour has been discussed. Further 
results are given in figs. 10, 11, 12, which show initial adhesion values and 
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Fig. 11 
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the results of ageing at room temperature and 120°c respectively. In this 
form the results show clearly the effects of the thickness of the chromium 
underlayer in the same way as for the preceding three metals. No stripping 
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of the aluminium off the chromium was noticed under any conditions and the 
curves for aluminium generally tended to show resemblances to the 
results for copper but with somewhat lower adhesion figures in most cases. 


$4. Discussion 
4.1. General 


The most obvious feature of the results which have been presented is 
the step which occurs in all the curves at a chromium film thickness of about 
400A. This feature is peculiar to chromium and did not occur with 
underlayers of nickel, cobalt or even chromel (Weaver and Hill 1959). The 
explanation must therefore lie in the structure of the chromium films. The 
optical properties of evaporated chromium films (Hill and Weaver 1958) 
have already indicated that the films are non-homogeneous. Analysis of 
the experimental data suggested that chromium films were formed of par- 
ticles or aggregates which could be regarded as oblate spheroids with the 
minor axis perpendicular to the substrate, and that each particle was 
surrounded by a very thin film of oxide formed during deposition. In the 
growth of a chromium film from the vapour, the first layer forms as minute 
spheroids and successive layers are formed of particles which become pro- 
gressively larger and more oblate as the film thickness increases, tending 
eventually to the form of platelets. As the platelets become larger and 
extend laterally the film structure approaches the bulk metal and for films 
exceeding 500 A in thickness the optical constants of the upper layers are 
almost identical with those of bulk metal (Hill and Weaver 1958a). The 
results presented here suggest that this transition from an aggregated to a 
continuous structure takes place around 400A film thickness and that a 
true metal-metal contact at the interface of a two-layer film is only 
obtained when the thickness of chromium exceeds 400 A. For thinner films 
the aggregated structure and the existence of an oxide barrier layer must 
be taken into account. It is therefore convenient in considering the results 
to classify according to the thickness of the chromium underlayer and to 
deal with thin films and thick films separately. 

The factors which have to be taken into account are: 


(1) The nature of the phase diagrams and degree of miscibility. 

(2) The structures of the different metals ; chromium is b.c.c. whereas 
the other metals are all f.c.c. 

(3) The atomic diameters; silver, gold and aluminium have values of 
2-884, 28784 and 2-854 respectively and are therefore almost 
identical while copper and chromium have values of 2-554 and 
2-57 A respectively (Hume-Rothery 1954). 

(4) Oxide formation. 

(5) The evidence for overgrowth (Heavens 1950, Heavens and Collins 
1952). 
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4.2. Initial adhesion 
4.2.1. Thin films 

For both silver and gold the adhesion as shown in figs. | and 4 was poor 
and this was apparently due to peeling or stripping of the top film off the 
chromium underlayer. The method of measurement produced a clean, 
well-defined channel but this was due to lack of adhesion between the silver 
or gold and the underlying film. The residual chromium could not be 
detected in very thin films which were almost transparent but was observed 
with thicker chromium films which were still less than 4004 thick. The 
lack of adhesion must be due to the oxide layer round the chromium 
particles since thicker chromium films gave comparatively good 
adhesion. 

Copper and aluminium both showed fairly good adhesion and no 
stripping of the metal off the chromium could be detected. This could not 
be due to inter-diffusion and formation of a layer of compound or solid 
solution at the interface since gold forms solid solutions with chromium 
over a more extended range than copper and yet has a poor adhesion to 
chromium, of the same order as silver which does not form solid solutions 
at all. It is significant that both copper and aluminium adhere directly 
to glass much better than either silver or gold. Benjamin and Weaver 
(1959) have shown that this is due to an oxide bonding, or formation of an 
intermediate layer of metal oxide which is bonded to the glass on one side 
and to metal on the other and gives a gradual structural transition. The 
oxide surrounding the chromium particles in thin films would present a 
surface of a non-metallic nature to the incident metal atoms of the upper 
layer and we would suggest that the bonding of the top layer of metal onto 
this oxide is analogous to the bonding of metal to glass. This would explain 
the high adhesions of the oxide-forming metals, copper and aluminium, as 
compared with gold and silver. It has also been observed that copper on 
glass forms its oxide bond almost immediately and thereafter shows con- 
stant adhesion, whereas aluminium deposited on glass at normal evapora- 
tion pressures does not form a complete oxide bond immediately and the 
adhesion rises with time. Comparison of the initial parts of the curves in 
figs. 8 and 11 with the corresponding figs. 7 and 10 show that the same sort of 
thing is happening here upon ageing at room temperature. The analogy is, 
however, not perfect since it suggests that the lower adhesion figures for 
aluminium as compared with copper are due to differences in bonding to the 
chromium and this in turn implies a stripping of the top layer of metal from 
the chromium below. The absence of such stripping indicates that the 
bonding between the two metals in the two-layer film was adequate in 
both cases. The initial adhesion figures for a copper-chromium film were 
almost the same as the figures for chromium alone, suggesting that the 
bonding of the copper to the chromium allowed full advantage to be 
taken of the basic adhesion of the chromium. The initial figures for an 
aluminium—chromium film, however, tended to be lower than the corre- 
sponding figures for the chromium alone. It would appear that the 
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deposition of the aluminium on top of the chromium caused an initial 
decrease of the basic bonding of the chromium to the glass and we would 
attribute this to the high energy of the incident atoms, together with the 
high energy of formation of aluminium oxide, and attendant lattice 
expansion, introducing a strain into the thin chromium underlayer. This 
could cause a rearrangement of the internal structure and loosen some- 
what the bonding to the glass substrate in a manner somewhat similar 
to the effects of strong compound formation as observed with aluminium— 
nickel and aluminium—cobalt films (Weaver and Hill 1959). 


4.2.2. Thick films 

Good adhesion of the upper layer to the chromium was obtained in all 
cases and no stripping of the top layer could be detected. The structural 
model which we have assumed for chromium films suggests that direct 
metal-metal contact would be obtained between the upper layer and the 
chromium for thicknesses of chromium exceeding 400A. Under these 
conditions the initial adhesion cannot be due to normal diffusion of the 
chromium into the upper layer of metal even though diffusion of the 
chromium atom is favoured firstly by the size and, secondly, by the melting 
points of the terminal solutions (Le Claire 1949, Mehl 1936). The rapidity 
with which the bonding is established would suggest that it is due either to 
the direct contact of metal to metal or to grain boundary diffusion. Silver 
and gold are very similar in properties and of almost identical size. Further- 
more, the difference in polarizabilities is only small (van Vleck 1932). 
Consequently, substantial differences in the van der Waals forces between 
these metals and chromium are impossible, and differences in metallic 
bonding are unlikely; nevertheless a substantial difference does exist 
between the adhesion measurements. On the other hand grain boundary 
diffusion of the upper metal into the chromium is likely, firstly, because of 
the microcrystalline structure of thin films and, secondly because of the 
excess energy of the incident atoms which could supply the necessary 
activation energy. The higher adhesion of gold and copper as compared 
with silver could then be due (1) to the higher temperatures required for 
evaporation of these metals, and (2) to the solid solubility in these cases as 
contrasted with silver which shows no solid solubility. Aluminium also 
has regions of solid solubility and compound formation, but the gettering 
action which has often been observed with aluminium together with the 
high oxidation energy suggests that an oxide film barrier could be formed in 
this case where it is unlikely in the others, and thus retard diffusion. These 
views are confirmed to some extent by the relative magnitudes of the 
adhesion measurements. For silver and aluminium the adhesions of the 
two-layer films are of the same order as single films of chromium. The 
adhesion of the upper layer to the chromium is sufficient to prevent peeling 
and the adhesion of the chromium to the glass is obtained. The figures for 
gold and copper are, however, considerably higher and reference to the 
previous work upon aluminium with underlayers of nickel, cobalt and 
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chromel (Weaver and Hill 1959) suggests the formation of a harder, strained 
intermediate layer at the metal-metal interface. This could be due to the 
formation of a layer of solid solution, of somewhat different lattice spacing, 
causing a resultant strain. 


4.3. Ageing at Room Temperature 
4.3.1. Thin films 

Ageing at room temperature produced no significant changes in the 
adhesion of silver and gold films deposited upon thin chromium under- 
layers. Stripping of the top metal offthe chromium still occurred. Copper 
films likewise showed little change but here the initial adhesion was good 
and any small increases could be attributed entirely to ageing of the 
chromium underlayer. Only aluminium showed marked increases in 
adhesion and the difference as compared with copper could be due in part 
to the continued formation, of oxide at the aluminium-chromium interface, 
assuming, as explained in §4.2.1, a similarity to the behaviour of these 
metals on glass substrates. This must, however, be accompanied by an 
increase in the basic adhesion of the chromium underlayer to the glass 
substrate since the two-layer films have an initial adhesion which is 
lower than the adhesion of chromium films themselves, and the increase 
in adhesion on ageing is otherwise greater than we would expect on the 
basis of formation, of an intermediate hard layer between the aluminium 
and chromium. Our earlier results for aluminium—chromium (Weaver 
and Hill 1958), obtained without using a shutter over the chromium heater 
and therefore showing poor adhesion of the chromium films, indicated an 
increase of about 150-250 g in the measured adhesion during ageing whereas 
our present results show an increase of the order of 300g and it is the 
difference between these figures which we would assign to the ageing of the 
chromium itself. 

The earlier electron, diffraction results on thin films of aluminium and 
chromium also showed the formation of a solid solution and possibly 
compounds of the two metals, accompanying the oxidation of the alumi- 
nium. ‘This indicates, in this case at least, a diffusion, of metal through the 
oxide barrier during ageing. The enhanced adhesion figures certainly 
indicate a hard intermediate layer between the aluminium and chromium 
but the nature of this layer would appear somewhat complex, including 
oxides of both metals as well as the metallic solid solution and possibly 
compounds. 


4.3.2. Thick films 

In general, for this range of chromium thicknesses, the two-layer films 
showed increases in adhesion during ageing at room temperature. In 
the case of silver this corresponded simply to the ageing of the chromium 
underlayer. ‘There was no evidence of further diffusion. A typical ageing 
curve shown in fig. 13 suggests that the initial grain boundary diffusion 
of silver into chromium causes strain and some loosening of the basic 
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adhesion of the chromium followed by a recovery due presumably to 
slight structural readjustments at the glass-chromium interface. The 


final adhesion figures for the two-layer films are very close to the figures 
for chromium alone. 


Fig. 13 
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Ageing curve for silver-chromium two-layer film at room temperature. 
Thickness of chromium = 625 4. 


Fig. 14 
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Ageing curve for gold—chromium two-layer film at room temperature. 
Thickness of chromium =550 A. 
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The ageing curves for gold~chromium and copper-chromium two -layer 
films shown in figs. 14 and 15 both show an initial peak followed by a 
decrease, suggesting the formation and precipitation of the solid solutions 
indicated by the phase diagrams, thus giving effects which are much less 
pronounced than those observed with aluminium underlaid by nickel or 
cobalt (Weaver and Hill 1959). The limited range of the solid solutions 
appears to cause rapid formation and precipitation. It would also mean 
that there would only be small differences in lattice spacings between the 
metals and the solid solutions and so no pronounced age-hardening effects 
are to be expected. Silver does not form solid solutions and does not show 
any peak in the ageing curves. Aluminium forms an extended range of 
compounds and solid solutions resulting in both excessive adhesion figures 
and ageing curves showing age-hardening. 


Fig. 15 
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Ageing curve for copper-chromium two-layer film at room temperature. 
Thickness of chromium =500 A. 


4.4. Ageing at 120°C 

4.4.1 Thin films 

Ageing at 120°c causes silver-chromium and gold—chromium two-layer 
films to acquire an adhesion which is not produced by ageing at room 
temperature. The upper metals no longer strip off the chromium under- 
layer after ageing. This increased bonding between the two metal layers 
cannot be due to an oxide bond since these are noble metals, and the exis- 
tence of an oxide skin over the particles of chromium together with the 
lack of solid solutions between silver and chromium precludes the possibility 
of normal diffusion. It would therefore appear that the adhesion of the 
upper metal to the chromium underlayer is due to a form of grain boundary 
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diffusion or penetration of the metal between the chromium aggregates 
which implies a surface diffusion of the noble metal over the oxide surface. 
A higher temperature would be needed for penetration of the oxide and in 
any case the lack of solid solutions in the case of silver would prevent 
diffusion through the barrier. 

It is highly significant that in all cases the final adhesion is lower than the 
basic adhesion of chromium alone after the same treatment and yet no 
stripping of the upper metal could be detected in any instance. This 
suggests in the case of silver and gold at least, that the increase of adhesion 
between the noble metal and the chromium was accompanied by a reduction 
of the adhesion between the chromium and the glass. It would appear 
that the penetration of the metal between the particles of chromium creates 
a strain which is only accommodated by a partial breaking of the bonds 
between the chromium and the glass and some readjustment of the 
aggregated structure. 

If this argument is admissible in the case of gold and silver, then the 
decrease in adhesion observed with copper is automatically explained as a 
decrease in the basic adhesion of the chromium underlayers, for there is 
no reason to suppose that copper would not diffuse over the oxide surface 
in the same manner. High adhesions were observed initially and even 
after ageing at room temperature because the strong bonding of the copper 
to the chromium allowed full advantage to be taken of the high basic 
adhesion of the chromium and no loosening of the chromium bonding 
was produced. The lower adhesion of aluminium—chromium films, as 
compared with films aged at room temperature, can, be explained in the 
same way. 


4.4.2. Thick films 


In the case of silver-chromium films, ageing at 120°c produces results 
which differ little from those obtained at room temperature. The increases 
in adhesion produced by ageing correspond to ageing of the chromium 
underlayer. There is no evidence of any diffusion apart from the early 
grain-boundary diffusion discussed in §4.2.2. This is in accordance 
with the absence of solid solutions or compounds. 

For both gold and copper the adhesion remains more or less constant but 
considerably greater than the adhesion of chromium itself. This suggests 
the formation of a hard intermediate layer between the upper metal and the 
chromium, tending to spread the applied load over a greater area so that 
a greater load is required to develop the same shearing forces at the 
chromium-—glass interface. The absence of this effect with silver which is 
non-miscible with chromium, together with the fact that both gold-chrom- 
ium and copper-chromium give high adhesion figures, suggests strongly 
that this layer is due to formation of solid solutions rather than oxide 
formation. Both gold and copper form terminal solid solutions over 
ranges which are severely limited. As explained in § 4.3.2 and shown in 
figs. 14, 15, the ageing curves have peaks which suggest an early formation. 
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and precipitation of solid solution, the speed of formation being apparently 
due to the restricted concentration range. The high initial adhesion 
figures in both cases lead us to conclude that the solid solutions are almost 
completely formed before the adhesion, measurements can be made and 
that only minor changes occur thereafter. 

The adhesion figures for aluminium after ageing were also higher than 
the figures for chromium alone, but the high adhesion was only developed 
after ageing. This would seem to be accounted for by the wide range of 
solid solutions and compounds as compared with gold and copper. The 
development of a strained and therefore harder intermediate zone takes 
longer, although this could in part be due to a possible oxide barrier layer 
retarding diffusion as suggested in § 4.2.2. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 

Acceptance of the model which has been proposed previously for 
chromium films on the basis of their optical properties leads to valid 
explanations of the adhesion figures. The general nature of the present 
results indicates that the transition from an aggregated to a continuous 
structure takes place at a film thickness around 400 4. For thinner films of 
chromium the adhesion of the upper metal to the chromium is strongly 
affected by the oxide coating round the chromium aggregates and effective 
intermetallic adhesion is only obtained when the upper metal is oxygen- 
active and can form an ‘oxide bond’. At higher temperatures, grain- 
boundary diffusion into these thin films of chromium can occur and produces 
a deterioration of the basic adhesion of the chromium to the glass substrate. 

From the behaviour of silver deposited on thicker films of chromium it 
would appear that some grain-boundary diffusion of the upper metal into 
the lower is possible even where no solid state miscibility exists, but a direct 
metal—metal contact is essential for a high adhesion to be obtained and the 
measurements obtained cannot, in any case, be appreciably greater than 
the basic adhesion of the chromium underlayer. 

Adhesion figures greater than the basic adhesion of the chromium under- 
layer are obtained where an intermediate layer is formed between the two 
metals of a two-layer film. As explained earlier, such layers appear to cause 
strain and a degree of hardness which tends to distribute the applied load 
over a greater area so that the critical loads required are correspondingly 
greater. Some degree of solid-state miscibility appears to be essential 
for such intermediate layers to be formed and the formation, and stabiliza- 
tion is more rapid where the range of solid solutions is small. A wide range 
of solid solutions and compounds as in the case of aluminium seems to 
lead to slower ageing. The earlier results on aluminium films with under- 
layers of nickel and cobalt indicate that preferential compound formation 
can cause the ageing to go a stage further, sometimes with disastrous 
results. Where the compound formation can be controlled as with chromel 
peek | excellent results can be obtained, giving highly durable 
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The existence of oxide at the interface between the two metal films does 
not appear to affect results, except as an oxide on the lower metal preventing 
inter-diffusion. With thick chromium underlayers, the increased adhesion, 
of gold which does not oxidize is comparable with the adhesions of copper 
and aluminium which do oxidize. Furthermore, copper films on thin 
chromium underlayers appear to be bonded by an intermediate layer of 
oxide but there is no increase of adhesion measurements above the figures 
for chromium itself, and with aluminium there is actually a decrease of 
adhesion. This leads us to conclude that the presence of oxide has no 
direct effect on adhesion measurements. The increased adhesion figures 
which have been obtained can be attributed entirely to formation, of solid 
solutions or compounds and the consequent hardening effects. 

The evidence for oriented overgrowth appears to have been extremely 
limited and the suggestion that a randomly oriented layer of chromium 
could induce random orientation of the top layer is somewhat difficult to 
accept. The difference in structures between chromium (b.c.c.) and the 
other metals (f.c.c.) is against overgrowth and no further evidence in favour 
of this theory has been found. 
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ABSTRACT 


The magnetic susceptibility of four samples of pure vanadium metal, 
prepared by different methods, has been measured at 20, 77 and 293°K, 
The most reliable values obtained are 5-89, 5:88 and 5-81 x 10~° e.m.u./g 
respectively. There appears to be no systematic dependence of suscepti- 
bility on the method of preparation but the values obtained are appreciably 
larger than those reported by previous workers. The reason for this difference 
is discussed in terms of the impurity contents of the vanadium used in the 
earlier work. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE mass susceptibility of vanadium at room temperature was first 
measured by Honda (1910) who obtained a value of 1-50 x 10-%e.m.u./g. 
In a later measurement Owen (1912) obtained values of 2-40 x 10-® and 
4-15 x 10-*e.m.u./g, on two specimens of different iron contents. Klemm 
(1939) concluded that the susceptibility was very sensitive to impurities 
and obtained specimens of pure vanadium from three different sources. He 
made measurements by the Gouy method at two temperatures, 293 and 
90°K, corrected his results for ferromagnetic impurity, and obtained the 
values given in table 1. The purities of his specimens are given in the 
second column. 


Table 1 
Susceptibility (y) x 106 e.m.u./g 
Observer Pacey 
4 (wt %) Room 90°xK 
temperature te 
Honda — 1-50 — 
Owen — 2-40, 4-15 2-40 
Klemm 99-85 3°95 3°95 
a 99-8 5:8 (5:0) 7-3 (5:0) 
- 99-7 4-6 4-8 
Kriessman 99-8 5:00 _ 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
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Since his second specimen showed a considerable temperature dependence 
he further corrected his results (figures in brackets) by assuming the 
presence of a paramagnetic impurity obeying Curie’s law. Despite this 
correction it can be seen that his results show a considerable variation 
and so his usually quoted mean figure of 4:5 x 10-8e.m.u./g for the room 
temperature susceptibility is rather misleading. 

Kriessman (1953) measured the susceptibility of vanadium, described as 
99-8°% pure, from 298°K to 1973°K and observed a decrease from 5-00 x 10-6 
to 4:57 x 10-%e.m.u./g. His results were corrected for the presence of a 
ferromagnetic impurity. 

Our interest in this problem arises from a study of the effect on the 
. susceptibility of vanadium of other transition metals of the first period 
present in solid solution. For this work we obtained samples of vanadium, 
which had been prepared by different methods, from four different sources, 
the U.K.A.K.A. laboratories, Culcheth, Johnson, Matthey and Company 
(J.M.), the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio (B.M.I.) and the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Electrometallurgical Station (U.S.B.M.). 

The Culcheth and J. M. samples were prepared by the calcium reduction 
of vanadium pentoxide, the Culcheth metal receiving an additional high- 
temperature degassing treatment. The B.M.I. vanadium was produced 
from vanadium iodide by the Van Arkel process and the U.S.B.M. metal 
was prepared electrolytically. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


Since all the samples, except that from B.M.I., were granular in form they 
were are-melted into buttons on a water-cooled copper hearth in a purified 
argon atmosphere. From these buttons and the original B.M.I. metal, 
specimens approximately 8mm x 1-5mm x 1-5 mm weighing about 0-070 g 
were cut with a new carborundum slitting wheel. These specimens were 
degreased in alcohol, cleaned in dilute hydrochloric acid, and finally washed 
in distilled water. This process was repeated if subsequent measurements 
indicated any ferromagnetic contamination. 

The susceptibility was measured by the Faraday method using a 
Sucksmith ring balance with tantalum as a standard (Childs and Penfold 
1957). Measurements were made at three temperatures : 20, 77 and 293°. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


The results obtained are given in table 2. The standard deviation of the 
susceptibility values is 0-10 x 10-%e.m.u./g. The range of the variation in 
the room temperature susceptibility values for the different specimens is 
not large—from 5-64 to 5-83 x 10-%e.m.u./g. The temperature dependence 
for individual specimens is also small, the susceptibility increasing slightly 
with decreasing temperature (cf. Kriessman and Callen 1954). 

Table 2 contains, in addition, the Vickers hardness number and the 
lattice parameter of each specimen. Most impurities increase the hardness 
of vanadium (Rostoker 1958); the lattice parameter however decreases for 
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some impurities in substitutional solution but increases for most interstitial 
impurities such as oxygen, nitrogen and carbon (Seybolt and Sumsion 
1953). These two quantities taken together are therefore a good guide to 
the purity of the metal. 

Comparing table 1 with table 2 it can be seen that we have obtained a 
consistent value for the susceptibility which is larger than the value pre- 
viously accepted. The difference is not associated with experimental errors. 
We have made measurements on four other transition metals and our 
results are compared in table 3 with values obtained previously on 
specimens of comparable purity. 

We therefore believe that the discrepancy in the case of vanadium 
between our results and the earlier work may be associated with the 
different purities of the samples used. Table 4 lists the principal impurities 


in our samples as given by the manufacturers and supplemented by further 
analyses performed in this laboratory. 


Table 4. Analysis of Principal Impurities (wt °%) 


Purity C Si Cr Fe Al Cu H N O 
99-6 0-03 a — 0-10 — a 0-003 | 0-01 0:15-0:20 
99-6 0-044 | 0-024 | 0-005 | 0-10 | 0-019 | 0-002 | 0-001 | 0-06 0-12 
99-7> — 0-001 | 0-003 | 0-09 | 0-002 | 0-002 = 0-003 0-083 
99-85 — 0-001 — 0-09 | 0-002 | 0-003 — — 0-055 
99-9 0-005 } 0-001 | 0-001 | 0-04 0-005 | 0-001 | 0-001 | 0-008 0-020 


(— Data not available.) 


The nominal purities of our samples are about the same as those quoted 
by the earlier workers. It is possible however that the gas content of the 
vanadium was not allowed for in their figures. We have observed, for 


example, that the presence in vanadium of 7 wt % of oxygen decreases its 
susceptibility to 4:8 x 10-*e.m.u./g. 


§ 4. CONCLUSION 


The physical properties of vanadium are clearly affected by small amounts 
of impurities, particularly oxygen and nitrogen. It appears that the mag- 
netic susceptibility may be similarly affected. Our specimen D (Van Arkel) 
contains the least amount of impurity and so gives our best value for the 
susceptibility of vanadium at room temperature, namely (5-81 + 0-10) x 10~° 
e.m.u./g or (296 + 5) x 10%e.m.u./g atom. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Na* self-diffusion and ionic conductivity have been measured in single 
crystal plates of sodium chloride in the low temperature range. These plates, 
which were taken from the same sodium chloride boule, were subjected to 
either chilling in liquid nitrogen or annealing at 600°-620°c prior to the 
measurements. Both treatments produced increases in the ionic conductivity 
while the self-diffusion was relatively unchanged. The results are explained 
in terms of space charge and impurity effects. 


§ 1. LyrRopUCTION 


Two ranges of diffusion exist in the alkali halides (Seitz 1954); the same is 
true of conductivity, which is, in effect, the diffusion of ions under the 
influence of an electric field. In sodium chloride the high temperature 
range occurs above 550°C and here conductivity and diffusion are inde- 
pendent of the past history of the crystal specimen. The movement of 
the ions is attributed to the presence of Schottky type vacancies, which 
are thermally created. The Einstein relationship has been found to be 
valid in this region (Mapother et al. 1950). In the lower temperature 
range the diffusion (and conductivity) of the sodium ion is strongly depen- 
dent on the presence of impurities in the crystal. Mapother et al. (1950) 
have explained the invalidity of the Einstein relationship in this region by 
proposing that a fraction of the aliovalent positive impurity ions are 
associated with positive ion vacancies. These ‘complexes’ are effectively 
neutral and will not therefore contribute to the conductivity but it is 
assumed that they are sufficiently mobile to contribute to the diffusion. 
This view is supported by conductivity measurements on cadmium- 
doped single crystals of sodium chloride (Etzel and Maurer 1950). 

The general picture of ion movement in sodium chloride seems therefore 
to be attributed to movement via vacancies, which are either thermally 
created or introduced by the presence of aliovalent impurities. Another 
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factor might well be considered, namely the influence of substructure, i.e. 
‘grain boundaries and dislocations. Grain-boundary and surface diffusion 
usually require a lower activation energy than bulk diffusion (Barrer 1951), 
so it might be expected that these types of diffusion would be important, 
especially in the low temperature range. Recently the substructure of 
single crystals of sodium chloride has been investigated by light scattering 
(Humphreys-Owen 1955), x-ray methods (Jones and Smith 1956) and by 
etching (Amelinckx 1954), but few experiments have been made to deter- 
mine its effect on ion movement. Cunnel and Schneider (1954), Caffyn 
and Schneider (1955), Ewles and Stead (1956) and Ewles and Jain (1958) 
have measured the ionic conductivity in quenched alkali halide crystals - 
but their results have not completely resolved the role of grain boundaries 
etc. Measurements of the self-diffusion of both the ions in crystal com- 
pacts of sodium chloride have shown the Cl~ ion movement to be strongly 
dependent on, grain size whereas Na‘ ion movement was unchanged. 
These observations were, however, confined to the high temperature 
range (Laurent and Bénard 1955). 

The purpose of the present experiments was to determine the effects 
of changes in the mosaic structure on the low temperaure Na~ diffusion 
and conductivity in single crystals of sodium chloride. It was considered 
to be essential that all studies should be made on pieces of crystal from the 
same boule and that the method for measurement of diffusion should be 
such that several measurements could be made on a single specimen. It 
was decided also to investigate briefly the surface mobility of Na~ ions 
and to examine the possibility of preferential penetration of labelled Nat 
ions in grain boundaries. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL 
2.1. Crystal Growth 


Single crystals were grown from a melt of Messrs. B. D. H. Ltd. Analar 
sodium chloride in a platinum vessel using the Kyropoulos technique. 
They were allowed to cool from the melting point to room temperature 
over a period of sixteen, hours. 


2.2. Conductivity 

The conductivity was measured by a d.c. pulse method using a circuit 
similar to that of Mapother et al. (1950). Mercury contact switches were 
used wherever possible and the complete apparatus was mounted on 
paraffin wax to prevent leakage currents. The crystal, whose contact 
faces were suitably coated with a conducting material, was held between, 
nickel electrodes and surrounded by a furnace. An Iron—constantan 
thermocouple, mounted in the lower electrode, measured the crystal tem- 
perature. ‘The assembly was enclosed in a Pyrex vessel, through which a 
stream of dry, oxygen-free nitrogen was continuously passed. 

Special care was taken in selecting a conducting material to coat the 
contact faces; trial experiments were carried out using ‘Dag’, gold, 
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platinum and silver coatings, the latter proving the most satisfactory. 
‘Dag’, a colloidal suspension of graphite in alcohol, was quite satisfactory 
for temperatures below 450°C but at higher temperatures it disappeared 
from the crystal faces. The gold films, which were prepared by evap- 
oration onto the crystal, readily sintered at temperatures above 400°o. 
The results, using platinum coatings, were also very difficult to interpret 
and it appeared that the crystal and electrodes acted like a semi-conductor, 
for the magnitude of the conductivity was dependent on the direction of 
the current. The measurements, described in this paper, were carried out 
using a silver coating; this is obtained as a suspension (Melton, ‘ Liquid 
Silver’ Q 50 grade) which can be applied to the crystal. 


2.3. Bulk Diffusion 

These measurements were carried out using a radio-isotope surface 
counting technique. In this method the f-activity of sodium-22 ions on 
the surface was measured in a G—M counter. Diffusion of the sodium was 
allowed to take place into the crystal and the absorption of f’s in the sodium 
chloride resulted in a diminution in the count rate observed at the surface. 
From this change in count rate, the diffusion coefficient could be calculated. 
The advantages of this method over sectioning techniques were that more 
than one measurement could be made on the same crystal and there was less 
chance of contamination, of active parts of the crystal. 

The ?*NaCl was evaporated, under vacuum, from an electrically heated 
platinum boat onto one face of the NaCl crystal, 2em x 2cem x 0-2cm in 
size. The crystal was shielded so that a rectangular deposit, 
1-5em x 0-2. cm, of active material was obtained on the face. The crystal 
was then mounted on a steel plate, fitted with a bracket and screw clamp 
to ensure that the crystal could be replaced in a reproducible position for 
each count. The activity of the sample was determined with a thin end- 
window Geiger counter, mounted directly above the crystal. Precautions 
were taken to prevent any water vapour being present. 

The crystal was transferred to a Pyrex diffusion vessel and an, inactive 
erystal was mounted 0-2cm above the active face. Any evaporation 
from the active deposit could then be detected but in none of the experi- 
ments was any evaporation observed. The vessel was evacuated and then 
filled with slightly less than one atmosphere of dry, oxygen-free nitrogen. 
The vessel was sealed off and transferred to a pre-heated furnace, the 
temperature of which could be maintained at + 2°c of the desired value 
over periods of 200-300 hours. After allowing diffusion to take place the 
vessel was removed, cooled to room temperature and the surface activity 
of the crystal determined under the same conditions as the initial counting. 
A standard 22NaCl source was measured before and after each count and 
the results were referred to this standard. 

In order to evaluate the diffusion, coefficients it was necessary to know 
the extent of absorption of the ?2Na radiations in sodium chloride. As it 
was not possible to prepare thin enough sections of crystal for this purpose, 
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measurements were made with standard aluminium absorbers and the 
corresponding absorption in sodium chloride calculated from a comparison. 
of the densities. The ?2NaCl source used for these measurements was 
mounted on a crystalline sodium chloride substrate, consequently any a 
back-scattering effects would be the same in the absorption determinations 
and in, the diffusion, experiments. 

From a knowledge of the absorption of **Na radiations and from the 
decrease in count rates due to diffusion it was possible to calculate D, the 
self-diffusion coefficient. The solution of Fick’s law applicable to this 
particular case is given by (Jost 1952) 


Ce Te 

= GDP ( an 
where C,, is the concentration of active material at a depth a, @ is the 
quantity of active material on the surface initially and ¢ the diffusion time. 
It has been found in these experiments that a 2-6, change in the counting 
rate is equivalent to 13-3°% change in D. 


2.4. Surface Movement 


If surface movement was the dominant process compared with bulk 
diffusion, then a surface scan of the radioactivity on the surface should 
show evidence of lateral movement of sodium ions. 

An active deposit was placed on the crystal by the method described in 
§ 2.3, and the crystal mounted in a reproducible position on a steel plate. 
A calibrated screw, fitted to the plate, allowed the crystal to move under 
the field of view of a thin end-window Geiger counter. A lead slit 
restricted the vision of the counter so that the activity of a strip of crystal, 
0-13 em in width, could be determined by each count. The accuracy of this 
type of apparatus has been demonstrated by Sherwood (1957, private 
communication), who, on a similar apparatus, compared the distance 
travelled by a very thin radioactive wire in the field of view with that 
measured geometrically. They were found to be identical. 

The distribution of activity on the surface was determined by the 
scanning technique and the crystal transferred to the diffusion vessel, 
described in §2.3. After allowing diffusion to take place the active face 
was again, scanned, and the counts referred to the standard source. 


2.5. Grain Boundary Diffusion 


An attempt was made to study grain-boundary diffusion of #2Na ions by 
an autoradiographic technique. The preparation and heating of the 
sample were the same as described in § 2.3 but, after diffusion, layers of the 
crystal were removed by grinding the face, opposite to the active deposit 
with sira powder. The ground face was then exposed to an, Ilford G5 
nuclear plate of emulsion thickness 50y. If rapid diffusion had taken 
place along grain boundaries this would be easier to detect in regions of the 
crystal furthest away from the initial active deposit. The procedure was 
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‘repeated at various thicknesses of the crystal. The nuclear plates were 
developed and examined under a microscope with a 450 x magnification. 
Since 8-particles coming from a point source of matter emerge in all 
directions and are randomly scattered in an absorbing medium there must 
necessarily be a limit to the proximity of two sources without their images 
becoming indistinguishable on a nuclear plate. An artificial specimen, was 
therefore prepared to determine the limits of proximity. This was carried 
out by preparing a synthetic ‘crystal’ from microscope cover slides of 
varying thicknesses. Each of these slides had an active solution of ?2NaCl 
deposited on one face. The slides were glued together to form a sandwich 
and this was placed edge downwards on a nuclear plate. Development of 
the plate showed it was just possible to distinguish two active sources 
separated by a distance of 200 and therefore grain boundary diffusion 
would only be detected if the boundaries were at least 200 apart. 


2.6. Thermal Treatment of the Crystals 


The conductivity and self-diffusion measurements, quoted here, have all 
been carried out on slices of the same single crystal. The procedure was 
to subject a slice of the crystal to a particular treatment and then, to split 
the slice so that one-half could be used for the conductivity and the other 
half for the diffusion measurement. 

The annealing was carried out by sealing the crystal in a silica vessel 
under slightly less than one atmosphere of dry, oxygen-free nitrogen and 
then heating to temperatures of 600°-620°c. The crystal was allowed to 
cool to room temperature over a period of four hours and the electrodes 
applied. Chilling was brought about by suspending the crystal in a thin 
Pyrex stoppered vessel and then immersing in liquid nitrogen for five 
minutes. 

§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. Conductivity 


Theory predicts that the variation of ionic conductivity (o) with tem- 
perature is given by the equation 


o=(A/T) exp (—E/kT) 


where A is a constant and Z is the energy of activation. Since the expo- 
nential term varies much more rapidly than 1/7’ it is convenient to express 
the conductivity graphically as log o against 1/7’. 

The results of the conductivity measurements on crystal 5 are shown in 
fig. 1. ‘This crystal was grown from a melt of previously grown crystals in 
order to increase the purity. Both the chilling and the annealing of the 
erystal produced increases in the conductivity. A typical result taken at 
441°o (1/7 =1-4 x 10-%) shows that the chilling of a crystal section increased 
the conductivity by 50% while the annealing of a section for 69 hours and 
256 hours at 620°C produced increases of 76°% and 90% respectively. 
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Similar increases have been observed in other single crystals, when they 
were chilled or annealed, and the results from these have been combined. 
with the results of crystal 5 to obtain values of the activation energy 
{table 1). 
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The variation of the conductivity with the absolute temperature for single 
crystal specimens of sodium chloride taken from one crystal boule. 


5A, untreated specimen; 

nie, ae ane ; 

5B, specimen cooled in liquid nitrogen; 

5C, specimen annealed at 600°C for 69 hours; 
5D, specimen annealed at 620°C for 254 hours; 
5F, untreated specimen. 
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Table 1 
Number of 
Nyrrats yy AY 
Crystal experiments Haihey) 
Untreated 4 0:94. + 0-025 
Chilled 2 0-91 + 0-020 
Annealed 2 0-92 + 0-020 


It should be noted that these results were obtained when, the electrode 
material was applied to the crystal after the annealing or chilling process. 
In contrast to this when a series of annealing studies were made at 600°C 
with electrodes applied prior to the heat treatment, the conductivity was 
found to decrease; this decrease depended on the annealing time. The 
activation energy (0-93ev) was unchanged by the annealing. It seems 
probable that this decrease must be attributed to some electrode effect. 
A similar phenomena was observed by Etzel and Maurer (1950) with 
cadmium-doped sodium chloride crystals. 


3.2. Bulk Diffusion 
The results are given in table 2. 


Table 2 
Grvctal Thermal Diffusion time | Diffusion temp. D 
y® treatment (hrs) (°c) (em? sec*)) 7) 
5A Untreated 189 511 TOU exe LO aes 
5A 443} 511 9-00 x 10-4" 
5B | Chilled in 189 611 8-70 x 10-1! | 
5B liquid 4431 511 O37 10 | 
nitrogen | 
5C Annealed at 2544 511 9-28x10- | 
620°o for | 
265 hrs 


There was no appreciable difference in the final value of D for the 
untreated, chilled and annealed crystals. There is an indication, however, 
that D increases with time of heating ; D for the untreated crystal increased 
by 14% during the second heating while D for the chilled crystal increased 
by 1:7 %. 


3.3. Surface Movement 


Experiments at 400°c and 500°c with heating times of 100 to 200 hours 
showed no evidence of surface diffusion. Figure 2 shows an example of 
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the activity plots before and after diffusion. The bulk diffusion measure- 
ments indicated a rapid movement of sodium ions into the crystal. 


3.4. Grain Boundary Diffusion 
The autoradiographic experiments, which were carried out on crystals 
5A and 5B after bulk diffusion measurements, showed no positive evidence 
of grain-boundary diffusion. It should be pointed out that the diffusion 
was measured after long periods of heating at 511°c. This represented a 
considerable annealing treatment of the crystal and it is therefore not 
possible to say if grain-boundary diffusion occurred in chilled crystals. 


Fig. 2 
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Distribution of activity over the crystal surface before and after diffusion. 
—O-_]- Initial surface activity ; 
—---- Final surface activity after heating for 214 hours at 506°c. 
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3.5. Appearance of Mosaic Patterns in the Crystals 


A film of inactive sodium chloride was evaporated onto the face of a 
single crystal of sodium chloride and the crystal then heated in air at 400° 
for several hours. On examination under a microscope, with 200 x magni- 
fication a mosaic pattern was observed, (fig. 3, Pl. 136). The crystal was 
then chilled in liquid nitrogen, cleaved and the film again prepared. 
Figure 4 (Pl. 137) shows the appearance of the evaporated film on the 
chilled crystal. The average area of the domains in the chilled specimen 
was 8 x 10-®cem?, while the domains in the untreated crystal varied from 
2:4 x 10-4cm? to 3-2 x 10-5em? in area. Annealed crystals gave patterns 
similar to the untreated specimen. 


§ 4. CONCLUSION 


The diffusion coefficient of Nat ions in single crystals, whose boundary 
structure has been greatly increased by chilling in liquid nitrogen, does not 
differ substantially from that in the untreated specimen. Annealing at 
620°c has also only a very small effect on the rate of diffusion. Now the 
experiments on grain-boundary diffusion indicated that facile diffusion 
along boundaries separated by more than 200 py could not be detected, and 
that conductivity and diffusion changes on annealing must therefore be 
interpreted along other lines. 

In contrast to the diffusion results, both the annealing and the chilling 
of the crystals brings about substantial increases in the conductivity. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the diffusion and the conductivity 
measurements are not strictly comparable. The practical measurement 
of diffusion involved long periods of heating and hence the crystal was 
subject to an unavoidable annealing process. The conductivity measure- 
ments, on the other hand, could be completed in 4 hours. The activation 
energy for conduction is unchanged by the heat treatments and this 
indicates that the increases in conductivity are due to increases in the 
number of charge carriers rather than to a change in mechanism. 

Annealing of a crystal at 620°C increased the conductivity by a factor 
of about 2 over the untreated crystal. Similar observations have been 
made by Russell and Maurer (1954) and by Fishbach and Nowick (1957). 
The latter authors have ascribed this change in conductivity to an increased 
dispersion of aliovalent cation impurities in the annealed crystals. Our 
results tend to support this view. The crystal, on which our measure- 
ments were made, was grown from a melt of sodium chloride, then cooled 
from the melting point to room temperature over a period of 16 hours and 
allowed to stand at room temperature for several weeks prior to the 
measurements. It is estimated, from the concentration of impurities in 
the melt, that this crystal contains 1 part in 10° of aliovalent cation im- 
purity. On cooling from the melting point some of this impurity 
will precipitate out at the boundaries, thus reducing the number of 
positive-ion vacancies in the crystal. This precipitation behaviour has 
been observed by Amelinckx et al. (1955) and by Mikaye and Suzuki (1954) 
in ‘doped’ crystals of sodium chloride. Also Schulman et al. (1950) have 
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shown that certain impurities in sodium chloride precipitate out on 
standing at room temperature. Annealing of the crystal at 620°C will 
cause these precipitated impurities to go into solution and it is believed 
that the rate of cooling, the crystal was cooled over a period of 4 hours, 
. was too rapid to allow appreciable reprecipitation of the impurities. The 
erystal would therefore contain more impurities in, solution than the un- 
treated crystal and hence would have a larger conductivity because of 
these extra impurity -induced positive-ion, vacancies. 

Chilling of a crystal in liquid nitrogen would produce a sharp tem- 
perature gradient in the specimen since it is unlikely that the interior of 
the crystal would be near —195°c with the short chilling time of five 
minutes. Measurements of the density change of sodium chloride when 
it is cooled from room temperature to — 195°C show that there would be a 
volume contraction of 25°, (Henglein 1925). In the present experiments 
the outer layers would be unable to contract fully and, as a result, plastic 
flow would be produced in the crystal. It is possible that this process 
could cause dispersion, of the precipitated impurity thus giving rise to an, 
increase in conductivity. Alternatively the increase could be accounted 
for by the increase in boundary structure. Lehovec (1953) and Eshelby 
et al. (1958) have pointed out that dislocations, grain and mosaic boun- 
daries in sodium chloride are electrically charged; there is an excess of 
vacancies of one sign at the surface of the boundary balanced by a corre- 
sponding excess of vacancies of the other sign in the boundary regions. 
This will give rise to an extra ‘surface’ conduction. Estimates, from the 
surface patterns, of the increase in boundary structure on chilling indicate 
that the increase in conductivity could be accounted for on this basis. It 
is surprising, however, that the activation energy is the same as in the 
untreated specimen. 
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ABSTRACT 


Star-shaped terraced etch pits at the sites of dislocations have been 
produced on the (0001) plane of crystals of vapour grown zine, using Superoxol 
etch. The same etch pattern is also observed on the (0001) basal facets of 
crystals grown by the droplet method. Closely spaced etch pits suggestive 
of low-angle tilt boundaries are also observed. Evidence has also been 
presented of spiral growth mechanism from a Frank—Read source. 


§ 1. InTRODUCTION 


Ercu pits which are sites of dislocations have been produced on (100) 
and (111) planes of silicon (Vogel and Lovell 1956), on (100) planes of 
lithium fluoride (Gilman ef al. 1958) and on the cleavage planes (111) 
of antimony (Wernick ef al. 1958). Gilman (1956) and Meleka (1956) 
etched single crystals of zinc and etch pits have been produced at the 
sites of dislocations. Servi (1958) observed spiral etch patterns and 
Frank and Vreeland (1958) explained the patterns in terms of Frank— 
Read sources. 

In most of these cases the surfaces were treated with a polish etch 
solution before using the dislocation etch techniques. It has been felt 
worthwhile to extend the dislocation etch techniques to virgin surfaces 
of zinc grown from vapour, using as a suitable reagent Superoxolt and 
hitherto unreported etch figures have been observed. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL 


The sample of pure metal of zinc was melted and drawn through a 
narrow constriction under vacuum, to be collected inside a Pyrex tube 
closed at one end with a clean glass plate supported across the tube at 
that end with the open end sealed while in vacuum. This was then 
introduced in a vertical furnace such that the metal was at a temperature 
of about 400°c and zinc crystals were deposited on the glass plate as well 
as on the sides of the tube near it after a few hours. The collecting of 
these fine crystals on a horizontal detachable glass plate has the added 


+ Communicated by Professor 8. Tolansky, F.R.S. 


{ One part 30% H,Os, one part 40% HF, four parts H,O (H. C. Theuerer, 
US. patent 2542727). 
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advantage of permitting examination of the crystals under high magni- 
fication. The crystals were subsequently etched in Superoxol and rinsed 
with water and acetone in turn being dried by a current of warm air. 


§ 3. OBSERVATIONS 


Several of the crystals have been etched and examined and some typical 
cases are described here. Figure 1 ( x 1230)} shows an etch pattern on 
the (0001) plane. The star shape of the etch pit changes gradually from 
the outside and takes the shape of a regular hexagon as the centre is 
approached. This is because the etching is preferential, being greater 
in the [1120] directions and occurs in the direction of the C axis as can 
be seen from the hexagonal symmetry. The light-profile (Tolansky 
1952) across this terraced etch pit (fig. 2) reveals that the shape of the 
pit is conical (axis of the cone coinciding with the C axis) though the 
shift due to each terrace is too small to be resolved by the profile. The 
inner and outer terraces are all regularly spaced and are concentric with 
the central depression. 

Identical etch pits are also observed on the basal facets of crystals 
grown by the droplet method (Forty 1952). Figure 3 (570) shows 
the etch pit on such a crystal. The ‘ star-shaped terraced’ pattern is 
gradually developing, the centre showing regular hexagons. A double 
profile across this etch pit shows, as before, the slope at the centre, and 
the sides of the arms lying along [1120] are also inclined (fig. 3). The 
same pit under higher magnification (fig. 4) ( x 1230) reveals more interest- 
ing details. Between the arms can be seen small crystallites stacked 
one over the other, the stacking direction being parallel to the arms, a 
phenomenon usually observed in zinc during growth from the vapour, 
when small platelets stack one above the other. 

There also appear closely spaced etch pits (fig. 5) (x 570) resembling 
the low-angle tilt boundaries observed in germanium and silicon. 


§ 4. CONCLUSIONS 

According to Forty (1952), though there is no direct evidence of screw 
dislocations in the growth of zinc crystal as in the case of other hexagonal 
metals, the termination of growth steps in the surface indicates the 
presence of dislocations. It can be believed that the randomly distributed 
‘star-shaped terraced’ etch pits are at the sites of dislocations. Since 
the pattern is symmetrical the dislocation must be normal to the surface 
along the axis of the cone and screw component of the Burgers vector 
which is normal to the surface. Evidence of spiral growth mechanism is 
presented by one observation (fig. 6) (x 570) which shows the formation 
of a closed loop from a pair of dislocations, the mechanism being similar 
to a Frank—Read source. Servi (1958) has by etching shown evidence 
of operative Frank—Read source in zine crystals. 


+ All figures are as plates. 
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The closely spaced etch pits are at the sites of dislocations as they 
have been found in linear arrays suggestive of small angle tilt boundaries. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tight-binding calculations of the structure of the 3d band for Cr, Fe and 
Ni, using the interaction of both nearest and second nearest neighbours show 
a broadening of the 3d band at the lower energy limit for the body-centred 
cubic elements due to the second nearest neighbour interaction but a negli- 
gible effect on face-centred cubic Ni. 


§ 1. LyrrRopucTION 


FLETCHER (1952) calculated by the tight-binding approximation the 
structure of the upper part of the 3d band of nickel, taking into account 
the interaction of nearest neighbours only. His paper gives a clear 
description of the method of calculation used in the present paper. Slater 
and Koster (1954) used Fletcher's values for the overlap integrals of nickel 
to calculate the structure of the entire 3d band for a body-centred lattice, 
showing the symmetrical character of the band when only nearest neigh- 
bour interaction is assumed. 

The work of Loéwdin and Appel (1956) on interpolated analytic SCF 
functions for the first transition group of elements suggested that a further 
calculation by the tight-binding approximation using these functions as 
starting functions and extending the calculation to include the interaction 
of second nearest neighbours would give a better idea of the width and 
shape of the 3d bands for chromium, iron and nickel. The calculations of 
the potentials of the three atoms, the overlap integrals for not only nearest 
and second nearest neighbours, but also for the two next nearest neigh- 
bours for Cr and Ni, and the solutions of the determinants were carried 
out on the I.B.M. 704 computer. The final determinations of the density 
of states curves were made by graphical integration of constant energy 
surfaces in k-space. 


§ 2. DETAILS OF THE CALCULATION 


Since the wave functions are in analytic form the potentials for the three 
elements were put in the form 


v= (14+ Z4,exp (—ar)) /» (1=1, 4) 


+ Communicated by the Author. This study was carried out while a summer 
employee of the Computing Center, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion Research Laboratory, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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for the calculation of the overlap integrals. Table 1 gives the values used 


to fit the potential curves. 


Table 1. Values for Fitting Potential Curves 
Cr Fe Ni 

A, 17-571 23-324 27-678 
A» 468-70 1814-1 1024-5 

Ags — 1505-7 — 5333-0 — 2568-5 

A, 1042-4 352-06 1544-7 

ay 1-2992 1-5566 1-8101 
Qo 4-8648 6-1153 5-9765 
Os 6:7754 7-4862 7:4956 
4 8:-3754 8:5822 9-3185 


The sides of the unit cell fixed the coordinate axes and the orientation 
of the wave functions. When transforming to prolate spheroidal co- 
ordinates for the integration, there are only four angular functions possible 
for the components of the overlap integrals. These four functions were 
integrated with the appropriate interatomic separations and then com- 
bined to give the integrals of the matrix components. Slater and Koster 
give tables for the matrix components. The four angular functions which 
appear in the integrals are: 

(A) sin?@,sin?6,,. (B) cos? ?, cos*6,, 

(C) (sin? @, cos? @, + cos? 6, sin?@,), (D) sin @, sin 6, cos 6, cos 4, 
where 1 refers to the first atom, 2 the second, @ the usual spherical 
coordinate, and A, B, C, D designate the integrals involving these 
functions. 


Table 2. Components of Overlap Integrals (in ev x 10-*) 
Nearest 2nd 3rd 4th 
BISA ae ga neighbour | neighbour | neighbour neighbour 
Cr A 5:587 2-410 0-1746 0-05954 
B 46-48 25:79 3°690 0-1528 
C 74-55 39-53 5-030 0-2082 
D — 6-056 —3:121 —0-3490 —0-01364 
Fe A 2-959 1-123 
B 33-98 16-86 
C 52:99 25:22 
D —3°830 — 1-734 
Ni A 1-422 0:07297 0-007213 0-001014 
B 21-66 2-217 0:3315 0:06243 
C 33°06 3-094. 0-4427 0-O8118 
D — 2-147 —0-1677 —0-02100 —0-003473 
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Table 2 shows the results of the calculations for these components of 
the overlap integrals. It is clear that whereas the values for the integrals 
for the second nearest neighbours for nickel are only about 10% of those 
for the nearest neighbours this is not true for the body-centred elements. 
The second nearest neighbour interaction cannot be neglected for chromium 
andiron. The effects of other neighbours are small for all of these elements. 


§ 3. Discussion oF RESULTS 


A complete density of states curve was calculated for iron using constant 
energy surfaces for every 0-2 ev in k-space. This is shown in the figure. 
The general shape of the curve is similar to that of Slater and Koster, two 
principal maxima separated by a minimum, but the effect of the second 
nearest neighbour is to shift a number of states to the upper maximum and 
to broaden the lower edge of the band by 1-0lev. The long tail how- 
ever accommodates but 0-287 states peratom. A calculation of the corre- 
sponding portion of the density of states curve for chromium shows a tail 
with a width of 1-57 ev accommodating 0-345 states per atom. 


Number of states per atom 


5) = -1 (e) } 
ENERGY (electron volts) 


Density of states curve for Fe. 


No such tail appears in the density of states curve for the face-centred 
cubic lattice when the second nearest neighbour interaction is taken into 
account. The band remains compact. 

This study suggests that the 3d band for the body-centred cubic elements 
iron and chromium is broader than previously thought, that the density of 
states is highest near the top of the band, and that the bottom of the 3d 
band is comparatively wide and has very few states available for occupancy. 
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ABSTRACT 


The recent work of the authors (1959) on the effects of anisotropic 
relaxation times and non-spherical energy surfaces on the Hall coefficients 
of some dilute alloys of silver is extended to permit the impurity relaxation 
time, as well as the thermal relaxation time, to be anisotropic. Also the 
sixth-order cubic harmonic is included in all the expansions, which had 
previously stopped at the fourth order harmonic. It is found that agreement 
with experiment may be improved or, alternatively, the same agreement 
as before may be obtained with more reasonable values of the empirically 
determined parameters, provided the thermal and impurity relaxation 
times can have opposite anisotropies, that is, if the minima of the one occur 
in the directions of the maxima of the other. It is also possible to explain 
the experimental results for the silver-gold system, which were at variance 
with the previous theory. The effects of the inclusion of the sixth-order 
harmonic are found to be slight, and, in particular, the distance of closest 
approach >f the Fermi surface to the Brillouin zone boundary in pure silver 
is very little changed. 


§ 1. GENERAL THEORY 


In this note we give the results of an extension of the theory described in a 
recent paper (Cooper and Raimes 1959, hereafter denoted by CR) con- 
cerning the effects of anisotropic relaxation times and non-spherical energy 
surfaces on the Hall coefficients of some dilute alloys of silver. In that 
work the total relaxation time was assumed to be compounded of a thermal 
relaxation time 7,, taken to be anisotropic, and an impurity relaxation 
time 7;, taken to be isotropic. Both 7, and the wave number k of a one- 
electron, state were expanded in series of surface harmonics with cubic 
symmetry, as far as that of the fourth order; thus 


T)=T (LH) +7,(£) Y (9, $), Or eee ee CA) 
eer, Hon) (Ub )ee ey ee a ae e(2) 

The impurity relaxation time was taken to be, simply, 
i et ee ea ae ee SS) 


where x is the atomic fraction, of solute. 


+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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In the present work we have permitted 7; to be anisotropic also, and have 
included the sixth-order cubic harmonic in all the expansions. In the 
final expression for n*, defined in eqn. (2) of CR, all the functions occurring 
have to be evaluated at Hy, the energy at the Fermi surface. We may 
therefore demonstrate our extended notation by giving our expansions 
for energy H,; thus 


k=a,(1+AY,°+A,Y,°), Se Sie 4) 


( 
Oh/OH =a) (1+ BY 4+ BY), Ae cee) 
Tj=T(1+CYL+C,Y 6°), (6) 
H=V EDV SD Ye ites ae eta 
where all the functions occurring are assumed to be evaluated at the Fermi 
surface. The definitions of a», 7), y, A, B and C are as in CR. Here, 
however, we have five additional parameters, A,, B,, Ci, D and D,, which 
are really functions of Hy, although we may assume that they do not vary 
significantly over the range of x in which we are interested. The sixth- 
order cubic harmonic is given by 
Y ,¢(9, 6) = P,(cos 8) — cos 46P,4(cos 8) /360 
=s [23126 — 31524 + 10527 —5 
— 21 cos 44(1 — 22)2(1 12? — 1)], 


where z=cos @. 
The formula for n* is now found to be 


nt=(1402)| 1 +4{94?—18A[(O—D)U —(B—D)] 


—[(C—D)U—(B—D)}*}+8 {204.2 


73 t 
—40A,[(C,—D,)U —(B,—-D,)] 
— Cy) U—(B,— DP |, =u Maer COD 


where, as before, 
U=1/(1+Ax), with A=T9(H,)/y(Z,). 

This expression is correct as far as terms of the second order in the 
coefficients of Y,° and Y,°. We have obtained the third-order terms also, 
but they are so complicated that there seems little point in including them. 
As it is, the expression is considerably more complicated than our previous 
one—egn. (22) of CR. An exhaustive attempt will not be made to deter- 
mine those values of the parameters which give best agreement with 
experiment, but we will content ourselves with some general observations. 
Indeed, since perfect agreement with experiment cannot be attained, 
what constitutes best agreement is to some extent a matter of choice—we 
can, as will be seen, obtain the minima of the n* curves at the correct value 
of x, or we can obtain the correct depths of the minima, but we cannot obtain 
both simultaneously. 
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-§2. Tue Erructs or THe ANIsoTRopy or THE ImpuRTTY RELAXATION 
TIME 


If the sixth-order harmonic is dropped from every expansion, that is, if» 
A,, B,, Cy and D, are put equal to zero, the formula for n* reduces to 


21 t 


nt =(1-402)) 1+4{94*—184[(0-D)U ~(B-D)) 


—((-Dyv -(B— Dy | ee rat) 


which is the same as our original one, eqn. (22) of CR, except that (B—D) 
replaces B and (C—D) replaces C. The appearance of D is a result of our 
now permitting 7; to be anisotropic as well as 7; One effect of this can be 
deduced immediately from our previous work. If 7, and 7; must have 
their maxima in the same directions, so that C and D have the same sign, 
then agreement with experiment cannot be improved (except for the 
silver-gold system, which will be discussed below), but must be worsened, 
by the introduction of D. However, if 7, and 7; have opposite anisotropies, 
so that the maxima of one are in the directions of the minima of the other, 
and C and D have opposite signs, then the same experimental agreement 
as before can be obtained with more reasonable values of the parameters 
Band C. Thus, if we now set 


A=-—0-133, B=34=—0-399, C=0-178, D=—0-266, 
so that 
B-D=A=-—0:133, C—D=0-444, 


it is easily seen that our formula for n* is exactly the same as in CR, with 
the values given in eqn. (26) of that work. But now b=34, as suggested 
by inversion of the expansion of # in terms of k. Also, C=0-178, instead 
of 0-444, so that the variation of 7, over the Fermi surface is now less than 
half of what it was previously. 

In CR we chose our parameters so that the theoretical n* curve for the 
silver—tin system had its minimum at the same value of x as did the experi- 
mental curve. The minimum was found to be too shallow, however, and 
it was not possible to deepen it significantly, even permitting a displace- 
ment of its position, except by assuming unreasonable values for the 
parameters. It was, of course, necessary for our various expansions that 
C be small compared with unity, so that we have rejected values of C 
greater than 0-5. The parameter A is limited to much smaller magnitudes 
if the Fermi surface is not to touch the zone boundary, and, as explained 
in CR, it is certainly unreasonable to take B less than A. Now that (C—D) 
replaces O and (B—D) replaces B, however, even though the same res- 
trictions apply to C and B, and the magnitude of D is limited in the same 
way as CO, we can obtain results which were outside the range of our previous 
theory. In particular, we can obtain theoretical minima of the correct 
depth, provided the value of # at which a minimum occurs is permitted to 
be slightly larger than the experimental value. Figure 1 shows the 
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theoretical n* curve for the silver—tin system, obtained from eqn. (9) with 
the following values of the parameters : 
A=B==-0-1338, C=0-444, D=—0-230, 

A similar result can be obtained with a wide range of equally permissible 
values—for example, it can be seen immediately that the values 

A=-—0:133, B=34=—0-399, C=0-178, D=—0-496, 
will give exactly the same result. The experimental points of Dorfman. 
and Zhukova (1939) are also shown in fig. 1, and, remembering that these 


are unlikely to be absolutely accurate, we see that the agreement between 
theory and experiment is quite good. 


Fig. 1 


(1.25 i 


Theoretical curve of n* against n for the silver—tin system, obtained from eqn. 
(9), with 4 = B= —0-133, C=0-444, D= —0-230. The encircled points 
are the room temperature measurements of Dorfman and Zhukova 
(1939). 


It is important to realize that, whereas A was previously the only para- 
meter which varied from system to system, we now expect D also to vary. 
The parameter D represents the anisotropy of the impurity scattering and 
so will undoubtedly have different values for different solutes. This 
means that, having chosen A, B, C and D to fit the silver—tin system, say, 
the results for the other systems are not rigidly fixed, but may be adjusted 
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by choosing different values of D. This additional latitude is found to be 
of little significance except in the case of the silver-gold system, where it 
is of great importance. We pointed out, in CR, that Onnes and Beckman 
(1912) had found n* to be initially an increasing function of x for the silver— 
gold system, and it was impossible in our previous theory to choose values 
of A, B and C which would permit this and simultaneously give curves 
with minima for other systems. Now it is possible to do so, by suitable 
choice of D. It may be seen in eqn. (9) that, since Z=0 for silver—gold, x 
only appears in the function U. Hence, if C= D, n* will not vary with «, 
and it is easy to show, further, that n* will increase with w if D>C, so that 
this is the condition for at least qualitative agreement with the results of 
Onnes and Beckman. The parameter C is positive, of course, which 
implies that for the silver-gold system D must be positive, whereas it is 
negative for the other systems. In other words, it seems that for the 
silver-gold system 7, and 7; must have similar anisotropies, whereas for 
the other systems they must have opposite anisotropies. Although the 
scattering for homovalent impurities will certainly be very different from 
that for heterovalent impurities, it is difficult to see why they should lead 
to impurity relaxation times with opposite anisotropies. None the less, 
this question, and that of whether 7, and 7; may have opposite anisotropies, 
deserve detailed investigation. 


§ 3. THe SIXTH-ORDER HARMONIC AND THE FERMI SURFACE 


In order to estimate the effect of the sixth-order harmonic, we have 
repeated the work of CR, using the sixth-order harmonic, and not the 
fourth-order harmonic, in the expansions. The formula for n* is obtained 
from eqn. (8) by setting A, B, C, D and D, equal to zero, thus: 

n*=(14+2Z)[1 +3{204,? — 40A,(C,U — B,)—(C,U — B,)*}], (10) 


which may be compared with eqn. (22) of CR. Following our previous 
method, we set 4, = 6, and fit formula (10) to the value of n* for pure silver 
and also to the value of x corresponding to the minimum of n* in the silver— 
tin system. In this way we obtain the values 

A, =B,=0-046, C= —0-158. 

The resulting curves of n* against n are very similar to those shown in 
fig. 1(b) of CR, the minima being slightly deeper but not significantly so. 
We find also that the minima become shallower as the value of B,/A, is 
increased from unity, just as in the case of B/A for the fourth-order 
harmonic. Since the results of using the fourth-order harmonic only and 
of using the sixth-order harmonic only are so very similar, we conclude that 
the results will not be significantly improved when both harmonics are 
included in the expansions. 

The magnitude of C, is much smaller than that of C, which we found to 
be 0-444. This might, at first sight, be thought to imply that use of the 
sixth-order harmonic instead of the fourth can provide similar results with 
a smaller variation of 7, over the Fermi surface. This is not so, however, 
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because the maximum and minimum values of Y,° are 16/9 and — 13/8 
respectively, while those of Y,° are 1 and — 2/3 respectively, so that in 
both cases the maximum value of 7, on the Fermi surface is about twice 
its minimum value. In the same way, although A, is much smaller than 
|A|, which we found to be 0-133, the Fermi surface bulges about the same 
amount in both cases. 

Fig. 2 


IP (a) r (b) 


Sections of the Fermi surface in pure silver (according to eqn. (4), with 4 =0 
and A,=0-046), and the Brillouin zone: (a) in the plane k,=k,; 
(6) in the plane k,=0. IT is the centre of the zone, L is the centre of a 
hexagonal face, and X is the centre of a square face. The broken circles 
are sections of the sphere which would contain one electron per atom— 
the distance IL is 1-107 times the radius of this sphere. 


It should be noted that, although expression (10) is unchanged when 
the signs of A,, B, and C, are all changed, we choose A, to be positive. 
This is in order that the Fermi surface will bulge towards the hexagonal 
faces of the Brillouin zone. We chose A to be negative in the case of the 
fourth-order harmonic for the same reason. Now, however, using the 
sixth-order harmonic only, we find that the Fermi surface bulges in the 
directions of the square faces also. Two cross sections of the Fermi surface 
for pure silver, with A, = 0-046, are shown in fig. 2, which may be compared 
with fig. 20f CR. The true Fermi surface, if the present theory is correct, 
must lie somewhere between the two. Since the distance of closest 
approach to the zone boundary is about the same in the two cases, we may 
assume that it will be little changed when both the fourth and the 
sixth-order harmonics are included in the expansions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tt is shown that the contributions of distant encounters to the velocity 
diffusion coefficients in Coulomb scattering are convergent when a magnetic 
field is present, and that no cut-off is required in the impact parameter. 
A cut-off is, however, required in the coefficient which defines space diffusion 
across the field. 

In a plasma the diffusion coefficients are slightly reduced when the typical 
gyromagnetic radius of the particles is less than the Debye length. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In the Boltzmann equation, for an ionized gas it is well known that a 
magnetic field makes itself felt principally through the Lorentz force 
term e(va B). 0f/dv, in the usual notation. It is not generally appreciated, 
however, that the collision term (0f/0t)co, is also affected, independently, 
by the field. This is because the field affects the dynamics of ion 
encounters, angular momentum no longer being conserved. It is shown in 
the present paper that a magnetic field causes the scattering of ions on 
ions to fall off faster with increasing impact parameter than, in the absence 
of a field. The velocity diffusion coefficients can therefore be defined 
without introducing a cut-off in the impact parameter, as is normally 
required in Coulomb scattering. 


§2. THE ScaTTERING OF AN ELECTRON BY A FIXED PROTON IN 4 UNIFORM 
MaGnetic FIELD 


The treatment will be classical and non-relativistic. The equations of 
motion are then 
; ar e*r 
Bae B Be RG sen toto PCTS 


where r is the radius vector of the electron relative to the proton, B is the 
magnetic field strength, m is the mass of the electron, e is the charge of a 
proton and c is the velocity of light. Take rectangular axes through the 
proton, with the z-axis parallel to the field. At large distances from the 
proton the electron describes a spiral of constant pitch and radius about an 
axis parallel to the z-axis. Before the encounter suppose that the gyro- 
magnetic axis lies in the y-plane at a distance p from the z-axis. Let the 
resultant velocity be v, inclined at an angle 6 to the z-axis. It is required 
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to determine the displacement of the gyromagnetic axis and the change in 
6 due to the encounter ; the resultant velocity, at large distances from the 
proton, will be unaltered by the encounter since the magnetic field does no 
work on the electron. An angular momentum integral of (1) also exists, 
but will not be used in the analysis. On reducing the variables to dimen- 
sionless form by substituting 


t=upr/v; r=ps=p(€, 7, ¢), 


ae eA = 93 ; 

dia els } ete a8 hs s') 
f= —Aul/s ’ 

where w=£+%n, and the differentiations are with respect to 7. A and pu 

are given by 


A=P1/P; M=Py/Po; a= mev[eB; py=e*/mv*; py = (apo). 
ais the gyromagnetic radius of an electron with velocity v at right angles 
to the field, and p, is the impact parameter for a 90° deflection in the 
absence of the field. , is the distance from the origin at which the Lorentz 
and Coulomb forces on the electron would have equal strengths. As 
p— o with a fixed v and Bb, A+ 0 and » remains constant. 

In the problem of distant encounters, the Coloumb force is weak com- 
pared with the Lorentz force, and it can be regarded as a perturbation of 
the gyromagnetic spiral. The characteristic time of variation of the per- 
turbation is much longer than the gyromagnetic period. The perturbation 
must therefore be treated by a method similar to the WKB method. ow 
and ¢ are expanded in ascending powers of A, regarding « as a constant 
parameter of unit order of magnitude, in the form 


(1) can be written 


ai 55 SS Omn(T)A™ exp (int/A) ; 


m=0n=— 0 


= 55 > Beek “| TAM exp (anz/A). 


m=0n=— 0 


ena) 


¢ is real, hence Bin, —n=Bm,n+ The o's and f’s vary in a time scale of unit 
order of magnitude, independently of d. 

Before the encounter the gyromagnetic radius is A sin 6, in the dimension - 
less variables, and the gyromagnetic axis is in the 7-plane at unit distance 
from the ¢-axis. Time will be measured from the instant that the electron 
crosses the ¢-plane. The boundary conditions for the a’s and 6's are 
therefore : 


= 


Xp > 1 


a4, > sin 6 exp (i¢) 


arene (m, n)#(0, 0) or (1,1) } ast>— a, (4) 
Boo—> 2 cos 6 
Bria (m, nN) ss (0, 0) 
> Ban =0 all m at r=0, 


n=—@ 
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where ¢ is an arbitrary parameter determining phase in the spiral orbit. 
The a’s and f’s are determined by substituting the expansions (3) into the 
equations of motion (2) and equating coefficients of "exp (inz/A). This 
produces a set of ordinary linear differential equations of the second order, 
in which the boundary conditions (4) are sufficient to determine unique 
solutions. a, %, and By, for all n can be obtained independently of the 
higher terms. The coefficients «,,,, for all n, are then, obtainable in, terms 
of the a», ete. All the «’s and f’s are derivable successively in, this way. 
The expansions (3) are found to be ' 


w=1+Asin 0exp [7(7/A+ ¢)]—A2isecO(1+hk)+...; 
C=h+ Au sec? 6 sinhh — A2u-* sec! 6[(2k-1 + k) sinh-1h (5) 
+ 2hlog,k—$tan“h—2hlog,2]+..., 


where h=rtucos@ and k=(1+h?)-"?. The higher order terms rapidly 
increase in complexity. 


§ 3. THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE GYROMAGNETIC SPIRAL 
The spiral orbit after the encounter is given by 


cha >> mol oo)A™ site exp (t7/A) y mr 00 )A™ ; | 
m=0 m=0 


oO, (6) 
Coo= 2 Bmo( 00)A”. | 


m=0 
The gyromagnetic axis is therefore displaced, due to the encounter, by an 
amount given by 
ie ae) WNC, ees oe. gue a (a) 
m=0 
where Aq, =%n9( 0) —%no(— ©). The change in velocity along the field 
is given by 


Nee eNO ae eer as) as, Buh (8) 
m=0 
where AB,6=Bno( 0) —Pino(— ©). From the expansions (5) 
Nov— = 2 )Apsece OAS ee. a eC. (9) 
Af=12\Su2sinO+0(A8). . . . . . . (10) 


§ 4. CONVERGENCE OF THE DIFFUSION COEFFICIENTS 


Consider an electron moving among fixed protons at a density n per cm’, 
in the presence of a uniform magnetic field. Suppose that the Debye 
length in the plasma is large compared with the gyromagnetic radius of 
the electron, so that the motion of the electron is a series of encounters, 
between which steady gyromagnetic spirals are described. The statistical 
behaviour of the electron is then describable by three quantities, namely 
the diffusion of the gyromagnetic axis in space, the mean rate of decrease 
of velocity along the field, and the diffusion, in velocity space, of the velocity 
perpendicular to the field. 
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Dealing first with the gyromagnetic axis, by symmetry there will be no 
mean drift, but there will be a statistical spread radially outwards from an 
initial position. The mean number of encounters per second in. which the 
encounter parameters lie within the ranges (4, 6 +d), (8, 0+d@), (v, o+ dv) 
and (p, p+ dp) is nsin 0 cos 0 uf (v)p dp dv dé dd, where f is the probability of 
an electron having a resultant velocity within the range (v, v+dv). 
Suppose that the gyromagnetic axis is at some specified point at a given 
instant. Then the mean square displacement from this position, after a 
time dt is given by 


ie} rPy 1/2 o2Qa 
([Aw2)ar—nat | | | . | |Aw?v'p sin 6 cos 6dd d6 dp dv, (11) 


v=0/ p=0d 0=0/ 6=0 
where p,, is the maximum value of the impact parameter beyond which 
encounters cannot be taken as binary. It has been shown (Spitzer 1956) 
that in a plasma p,, is of the order of magnitude of the Debye length. 
{|Aw|?) is the rate of increase of the mean square displacement. 
In distant encounters Aw, as determined by (9), is given by 


W=a— Dap sp 8060, “| a, ee ee 
provided that @ is not arbitrarily near 7/2. The expression on the right- 
hand side of (11) therefore increases indefinitely as p,, increases. The 
diffusion coefficient therefore cannot be defined without introducing this 
cut-off parameter. 

The mean rate of change of velocity parallel to the field, i.e. the dynamical 
friction, is given by 


* co ePm 7/2 Qa 
CRON n| | | | Azvfp sin 6 cos 6dd dé dp dv. 
o=0 0 o=0 


p=0 o=( 


In considering the contribution from distant encounters Az can be obtained 
from (10), thus 

AZ = 12a72yp,52p—6 sin @. Me i. et GI 
{Av,)> therefore tends to a finite limit as p,,> oo. The coefficient of 
dynamical friction can therefore be defined without introducing the 
Debye cut-off parameter, thus 


(An y=n | | ii e Azvfp sin 6 cos 6d¢ dé dp dv. (14) 
v=0 p=0 6=0 J =0 


The mean square diffusion coefficients ((Av,,)?) and ¢(Av ')?), in velocity 


space, parallel and perpendicular to the field, respectively, can be similarly 
defined without a cut-off parameter. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 


If the magnetic field in a plasma is so strong that the typical gyro- 
magnetic radius of the particles is small compared with the Debye length 
then the particles, between collisions, describe well-defined gyromagnetic 
spirals. The statistical behaviour of the plasma can then be described 
in terms of the diffusion of the axes of the gyromagnetic spirals, due to 
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encounters, together with the usual velocity diffusion coefficients «Av, ), 
{(Av,)?) and <(Av,)?). The space diffusion coefficient for the axes is not 
convergent for large values of the impact parameter in encounters, and it 
requires a Debye cut-off. The velocity diffusion coefficients, however, 
are convergent and can be defined without a cut-off. They are, more- 
over, reduced by the magnetic field, as compared with the values computed 
for pure Coulomb scattering. The transport phenomena, derived with 
the use of Boltzmann’s equation, will therefore be modified. The Debye 
length in a plasma is (k7'/4n ,e?)"?, where k is Boltzmann’s constant, n, is 
the electron density and 7’ is the temperature. The gyromagnetic radius 
for an electron at the mean thermal velocity 
B=(3kT/m)2 is (me/eB)(3kT/m)? ; 

it is therefore less than the Debye length if B>c(127mmn,)"". In the solar 
chromosphere, at a level where n, = 10!!, the condition is b> 2 x 10% gauss. 
This is the typical field strength in a sunspot. At a density n,=10!*, 
B>6x10tgauss. Such a situation could arise in laboratory discharges. 
The modification to the diffusion coefficients, under these conditions, would 
only be slight. Close electron—proton encounters, namely those where 
P~ Pp», are seriously affected by the field only if p,~po, i.e. if a~ pp. 
Taking v to be the mean thermal velocity of the electrons this requires 
Bwrmt2e(3kT)3?/e3 ~ 10078. Under astrophysical and laboratory con- 
ditions this would involve impossibly high field strengths. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tt is shown that the solution of about 1% titanium in «-haematite does not 
suppress the rapid change in either the susceptibility or the parasitic ferro- 
magnetism which are associated with the change in the direction of the 
antiferromagnetic axis near 260°K. 

The results also suggest that the variation with temperature of the room. 
temperature remanent magnetization is not always a reliable indication of 
whether an axial switch has taken place. 


§1, INTRODUCTION 


Av about 260°K the antiferromagnetic axis in haematite moves from the 
trigonal axis to the basal plane. At the same temperature there is a 
marked change in the parasitic ferromagnetism. The transition is of 
considerable importance in rock magnetism, as many sedimentary rocks 
contain haematite with up to 5° of Ti. Unfortunately the evidence 
concerning the effect of the Ti on the transition is not conclusive. Thus 
Morin (1950) found the transition to be suppressed by 1°% Ti, while Haigh 
(1957) found that the added Ti simply moved the transition to a slightly 
lower temperature. Haigh detected the transition by measuring the room 
temperature remanent magnetization of the material at different tempera- 
tures, and thus observed a quantity associated with the parasitic ferro- 
magnetism: Morin, however, measured the force on a specimen suspended 
in a non-uniform magnetic field. The discrepancy could be resolved if the 
Ti suppressed the transition in the susceptibility (which might have 
accounted for most of the force measured by Morin), but not the transition 
in the ferromagnetism. To test this possibility, both susceptibility and. 
ferromagnetic intensity have been measured in the transition region 
for some of the powders used by Haigh. It was thought worth while 
extending the measurements to lower temperatures as the origin of 


the ferromagnetism is incompletely understood, and data in this region. 
are meagre. 
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§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Measurements were made with a Sucksmith balance incorporated in a 


Jones liquefier. At each temperature the deflection of the specimen was 


found for six field strengths. In each case the force can be represented by 


g 


Susceptibility X 


0 50 100 150 200 250 300 


Variation of susceptibility of « Fe,0, powders with temperature. 
Curve 1. @ Pure powder (99-9°% after heating for 16 hrs in oxygen). 
Curve 2. x Powder containing 0-98°% Ti. 

Curve 3. a High purity material (99-99% after heating 16 hrs in oxygen). 
Curve 4. ff Commercially produced « Fe,O3. 


Fig. 2 


Intensity of Magnetization 6 (e.m.u./q) 


0 50 ~~ 100 150 200 250 300 


Variation of intensity of magnetization of « Fe,0; powders with temperature. 


Curve 1. @ 99-9°%, powder after heating for 16 hrs in oxygen. 
Curve 2. x Powder containing 0-989 Ti. 

Curve 3. & 99-99% powder after heating for 16 hrs in oxygen. 
Curve 4. gl Commercially produced a Fe,Oz. 
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where y is the susceptibility and o is the intensity of magnetization. 
H (dH /dz) was found by using a material of known susceptibility and H by a 
fluxmeter. Thus, if o is independent of field, a plot of F against 1/H gives 
yando. The best straight line was found for each temperature by doing a 
regression of the appropriately weighted F against 1//. 

It will be seen from curves | in figs. 1 and 2 that for the 99-9°% material the 
rapid change in both the susceptibility and the intensity of magnetization 
occurs in the same temperature interval. This is consistent with measure- 
ments on single crystals (Néel and Pauthenet 1952). _Thespecimen to which 
0-98°% Ti had been added, showed similar transitions in both susceptibility 
and magnetic moment. Differences in measuring procedure cannot there- 
fore account for Morin’s failure to find a transition in his Ti doped specimens. 


Remanent Magnetization Jpg Ce.m.u. /g.) 


Pas 


Variation of Jz with temperature for « Fe,0, (from Haigh). 


Curve 1. Pure powder (99-9% after heating for 16 hrs in oxygen). 
Curve 2. Powder containing 0-98% Ti. ; 

si : : 

Curve 3. High purity (99-99% after heating for 16 hrs in oxygen). 


Curve 4. Commercially produced « Fe,O,. 


; It will be noted that the o curve for the commercially produced FeO; 
differs from the other specimens in increasing at low temperatures. This 


type of behaviour has been found in other specimens containing large 
amounts of impurity (Ishikawa and Akimoto 1957) 
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It is of some interest to compare the above data, and particularly the o 
results, with the values of the room temperature remanent magnetization 
(Jp) at different temperatures as obtained by Haigh (1957) for the same 
materials. To facilitate comparison, Haigh’s data have been redrawn in 
fig. 3. 

It can be seen that for all materials, with the exception of the commer- 
cially produced Fe,O.,, the general shape of the J, and o curves are similar, 
although there are differences, not only in o, but also in the shape of the 
hysteresis loop even for the two pure materials. For the commercial 
material, however, there is no indication of a transition from the J, curve, 


though this certainly takes place, as can be seen from both the y and o 
curves. 
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P ABSTRACT 


An examination of the emission spectra from lithium and lithium— 
magnesium alloys has indicated that in the alloys electron transfer takes 
place from magnesium to lithium. The shape of the high-energy edge 
of the lithium K emission spectrum could be explained by broadening of 
the ls ionic level in the erystal. 


§ 1. LyTrropuctTIon 


RECENT calculations of the band structure of lithium by Parmenter (1952), 
Schiff (1954), and Glasser and Callaway (1958), which indicated a pre- 
dominance of p states at the Fermi surface, were at variance with the 
observed K emission spectrum (Skinner 1946) which showed a maximum 
before the high-energy end of the band was reached. More recent experi- 
mental work on the K emission spectrum (Bedo and Tomboulian 1958) was 
in general agreement with the earlier results, so that the discrepancy 
between theory and experiment remained unresolved. Jones and Schiff 
(1954)suggested that this difference could arise because emission takes place 
in the neighbourhood of an excited atom, the wave functions and transition 
probability consequently being altered. From an examination of satellite 
spectra Catterall and Trotter (1958) considered this suggestion unlikely. 

The K emission spectrum of lithium falls in intensity from a maximum 
to zero over a range of an electron volt or so at the high-energy end. A 
broad fall of this nature is characteristic of filled energy bands and chemical 
compounds, and it was considered possible that with the experimental 
techniques of previous work where relatively high powers and long exposure 
times were required, a surface film of contaminated lithium might have 
formed on the x-ray target, giving rise to a false spectrum. Such a film 
would probably be lithium oxide or nitride, formed by reaction, with the 
residual air in the target chamber. It was hoped that the use of an electron 
multipher instead of a photographic plate (Catterall et al. 1958) would 
enable an emission spectrum to be obtained before any film of appreciable 
thickness could build up on the target face. 


§ 2. K Emission Spectrum oF Pure Lirutum 


3 aie 
The lithium was evaporated onto the target from a tantalum cup 
Ten separate experiments were performed, the average time required to 
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obtain an emission band being some 5min. The band was traversed from 
the high to the low-energy end so that the most important feature, namely 
the high-energy fall, was obtained within the first 2min. The target 
power required was about 5w which, according to the experiments of 
Bedo and Tomboulian, would put the temperature of the target surface 
around 50°. The emission curve obtained by smoothing the ten separate 
curves is shown in fig. 1. The intensity is accurate to +5°% and the 
resolution 0-2ev. The broad fall is still present, the curve dropping smoothly 
from the peak to zero, and agreeing very well with Bedo and Tomboulian. 
Skinner’s curve obtained with liquid oxygen in the target, drops somewhat 
more sharply in the final stages suggesting the presence of an emission edge 
of the kind found in other metals, lying beyond the peak in the emission 
curve and becoming more diffuse at higher temperatures. No such edge, 
however, is indicated in either the curves of Bedo and Tomboulian or 
ourselves at room temperature. 

We shall refer later to the curve shown in fig. 4, but in order to avoid 
confusion we shall henceforth call HJK the ‘high-energy fall’ and JK the 
“high-energy edge’. 


Big! 


Intensity 


51 52 $3 54 55 


eV 


In order to compare the spectrum of lithium oxide with that from pure 
lithium, lithium oxide was deposited on the target. When the oxide was 
subjected to electron bombardment a black metallic film immediately 
formed under the electron beam, and an emission curve was obtained which 
closely resembled fig. 1. This was interpreted as decomposition of the 
oxide into metallic lithium and oxygen. Lithium nitride was not investi- 
gated, but since it has a lower heat of formation than the oxide it is pre- 
sumably less stable. The high energy shape of the curve consequently 
appears to be characteristic of the pure metal. 

An interesting suggestion, reported by Tomboulian (1957), is that the 
broad fall may be due to the presence in evaporated lithium of both the 


P.M. 4H 
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body-centred cubic and the face-centred cubic modifications. An approxi- 
mate idea of the difference in the bandwidths of these two structures may 
be obtained from the calculated ‘free electron’ values, using the known 
lattice parameters. The difference is less than 0-1 ev, so that this is unlikely 
to explain the observed effect. 

In order to obtain further information, about the electron energy distri- 
bution a series of alloys of lithium with magnesium wasexamined. Lithium 
can dissolve some 70at % of magnesium. Adopting a simple two-band 
picture of the alloying process (cf. Varley 1954) transfer of electrons might 
be expected to take place from magnesium to lithium, which would increase 
the bandwidth of lithium and yield information about its upper energy 
limit. Accordingly, three alloys containing 54-7, 30-5 and 20-9 at % lithium 
were prepared in the form of annealed strip, and soldered onto the target. 
The first two alloys consisted of the body-centred cubic solid solution based. 
on lithium, and the third a mixture of this phase with the magnesium-rich 
solid solution. Before examination the surfaces were scraped clean in the 
target-chamber vacuum. 


§ 3. K. Emission or LItHi1uM FROM THE ALLOYS 


The three curves obtained from the three alloys are shown in fig. 2, scaled 
to match at the peak intensities and superimposed on pure lithium for 
comparison. The curves for the 54-7, 30-5 and 20-9at°% alloys were 
obtained by smoothing the curves from nine, six and seven experiments 
respectively. 


fc 
Fig. 2 
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§ 4. L,; Emission or Magnesium FROM THE ALLOYS 


The curves obtained from the three alloys are shown in fig. 3, scaled to 
match at the peak intensities and superimposed on pure magnesium for 
comparison. The curves for the 54:7, 30-5 and 20-9at °/ Sines were 
obtained by smoothing the curves from eleven, four, and nine experiments 
respectively. 
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Fig. 3 
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§ 5. Discussion oF RESULTS 


The most significant features of the emission bands from the alloys are as 
follows : 

(a) Except for the disappearance of the high-energy peak in magnesium, 
the shapes of the emission bands generally resemble those of the pure 
metals and not those of each other. 

(6) The position of the high-energy ends of both the magnesium and 
lithium bands in the alloys is practically the same on the wavelength scale 
as in the pure metals, so that changes in the widths are visible only by 
alteration, of the positions of the low-energy ends. 

(c) The lithium bandwidth increases progressively with increase in the 
percentage of magnesium, but the width and shape of the high-energy fall 
remains practically unaltered. 

(d) The magnesium bandwidth decreases progressively with increase in 
the percentage of lithium, and in particular the high-energy ‘spike’ 
disappears. 

Point (a) above raises the whole question of the correct model for the 
electronic structure of a concentrated alloy. It is not intended to discuss 
this point here, except to note that in order to explain the x-ray data, some 
type of two-band model based on the suggestions of Varley (1954) appears 
to be required. Varley’s model may be used (Varley 1956) to explain (0) 
above: the change in screening of the ionic levels caused by electron transfer 
offsets the alteration of the upper energy limits of the bands arising from 
the same process. We are concerned in particular, however, with points 
(c) and (d). The changes in widths of the bands suggest that electron 
transfer from magnesium to lithium is taking place in this alloy system, and 
the disappearance in the alloys of the ‘spike’ associated with the zone over- 
lap in pure magnesium is especially noteworthy. Such changes due to 


4H2 
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electron transfer have previously been observed in Mg—Al alloys by Das 
Gupta and Wood (1955) and by Gale and Trotter (1956). ‘This simple 
picture is supported by the fact that there are no humps which could be 
attributed to bound states appearing on any of the curves. Consequently 
the high-energy limit of the lithium spectrum in the alloys is of considerable 
interest. 

Cohen and Heine (1958) and Garcia-Moliner (1958), from a review of the 
physical properties, conclude that lithium has the most anisotropic 
Fermi surface of all the alkali metals. The former workers also believe that 
this anisotropy causes the anomalous shape of the emission spectrum. This 
would lead to expectation of an emission curve of the type shown in fig.4, 
in which there is a high energy edge JK lying beyond the peak H, and which 
resembles the spectrum obtained by Skinner. 

Fig. 4 
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Cohen and Heine have related the distortion of the Fermi surface in the 
monovalent metals to the parameter 


ee 3(Hs— E>) 
(Hs + Ep) — By 


where H, and H, are the energy of s and p states at the centre of the 
nearest zone face, and H,, is the energy at the Fermi level. The quantity 
Ey, — Epis obtained from Asp (the excitation energy sp in the free atom), 
(BC), (the s-state boundary correction on forming the metal), and &,, (the 
wave-number at the Fermi level). The change of the band structure in the 
a-phase alloys of the noble metals is shown to depend upon the Asp of the 
solute atom. For example, in copper where #, < Hy, the addition of a 
solute with a larger Asp makes the band structure more nearly spherical. 
If we adopt this model for the alloying addition of magnesium to lithium, 
and neglect the remarks we have made above concerning point (a), we are 
unable to explain the shape of the lithium emission curve from the alloys. 
In lithium #£,<H, and Asp is 1-85ev. In magnesium Asp is either 
2:71 ev or 4:35 ev, depending upon whether the 3s and 3p electron spins are 
parallel or anti-parallel. In either case magnesium raises the average 
Asp of the alloy, and, as for copper, should make the Fermi surface more 
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spherical. The alloy containing 54-7 at ° lithium has an electron : atom 
ratio of 1:45, and we conclude that the Fermi surface should be considerab! y 
more spherical than in pure lithium and that it may be just in contact with 
the zone faces or may have detached itself altogether. This last deduction 
is supported by the fact that the solid solubility boundary extends to an 
electron : atom ratio of 1-70, so from energy considerations the Fermi 
level for a ratio of 1-45 is very unlikely to be much beyond the maximum in 
the density of states curve. Accordingly we expect that the high-energy 
fall of the emission curve from the lithium in this alloy will be narrower 
than in pure lithium. The alloying process often broadens high energy 
edges, and widths of up to 0-8 ev are recorded (Das Gupta and Wood 1955). 
This may partially offset any narrowing of the fall expected from the above 
argument, but should not completely obscure it since the fall occurs over a 
range of 1-2ev. 

The alternative alloy model of rigid bands implies that an increase in the 
electron to atom ratio should cause a shift in the edge JK to higher energies 
relative toH. At an e/a value of 1-45 the change in the free-electron band- 
widths is 1-34 ev, so that JK should shift relative to H by an amount which 
should at least be visible in the spectrum. This is contrary to observation, 
both in the present case and other cases. 

Robertson (1958, private communication) has suggested that the 
explanation of the high-energy fall in lithium may lie in a broadening of the 
ls ionic level in the metal. The emission intensity /(/) is proportional to 

n,(H’).n(H").p(L’, £”). dH’ 

where 7,, 7, are the densities of states in the 1s and valence levels res- 
pectively, p(H’, Z”) is the transition probability and H=H’—Z".  Pre- 
liminary calculations of this expression by Robertson using assumed 
values of n, and n, based on tight-binding and free-electron distributions 
respectively, give excellent agreement with our observed pure lithium 
spectrum. A broadening of the 1s level could certainly account also for the 
high energy fall occurring in the alloys. On the other hand, ionic levels 
55ev below the valence band are normally little affected in the solid, and 
give emission spectra with narrow high-energy edges. In addition the 
absorption spectrum of pure lithium obtained by Skinner and Johnston 
(1937) shows a pronounced, but broad, rise in the absorption at the edge. 

Further attempts at an interpretation of the spectra must await a 
theoretical calculation of the 1s level in metallic lithium, and this is at 
present being carried out by Robertson using the LCAO method. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tf a gas has long-range Coulomb interactions and short-range interaction, 
e.g. hard core repulsions, three lengths enter the problem: the radius of the 
repulsive core, d, the mean interparticle distance, 74, and Ap the Debye— 
Huckel radius, (87Ne?/VkT)—?. This paper presents a method of obtaining 
the equation of state when, in the first instance Ap S>7)Sd, which enables 
one to obtain higher-order terms in a simple way, and these are calculated. 
In order to relax the condition Ap>79, a variational method is employed 
which shows that the usual Debye—Huckel theory makes the grand thermo- 
dynamic potential an extremum, the exact result lying between the perfect 
gas and the Debye—Huckel gas. The results enable one to estimate the 
contributions to the virial expansion of collective oscillations and of shielded 
particle encounters, whilst avoiding difficulties such as are associated with 
redundant coordinates. The extension of the results to the quantum 
mechanical case are briefly commented upon. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Yue problem of obtaining the thermodynamic properties of gas with long- 
range interactions appears in several places in physics, e.g. in plasmas 
and in electrolyte theory. Such forces cannot be treated in the same way 
as short-range forces, since a straightforward calculation of the virial co- 
efficients leads to a divergent answer, so that either the divergent virial 
series has to be manipulated into a finite answer, or a different approach 
used, as in the Debye—Huckel electrolyte theory. These methods are 
increasingly difficult to work if one requires accuracy greater than the 
first approximation, and it is therefore of interest to invent a method which 
gives the higher-order corrections in a simple way, and also presents the 
possibility of investigating these systems when the density is not low. A 
system with purely long-range forces has both mathematical and physical 
drawbacks since mathematically the grand thermodynamic potential will 
have an essential singularity when considered as a function of the inter- 
action constant, or of the temperature, and will only exist at all in the 
absence of attractive forces; and physically in say an electrolyte, the 
forces change their nature at short distances. Since in this paper no 
particular physical system is investigated in detail, the simplest form of the 
short-range force. an identical repulsive core around every particle is 
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employed. The methods of the paper can be readily extended to other 
kinds of short-range repulsion, and to different forces acting on different 
types of particles. For N positive particles and NV negative particles inter- 
acting with the Coulomb potential and a repulsive core of radius d, and an 
interparticle distance 7, 75> = V, the equation of state is 


1 [ro\? 647 fd \? 
a ' 0 


aU (eye (yeah 
128 An Sar Ap Ay Ap 


where A,, is the Debye-Huckel radius A,?= V«7'/87Ne?. 

Analogous results can, be obtained in the quantum mechanical case, 
and the analogous functional formulae are written down, but without 
detailed calculations. 

Use will be made of the extension of certain well-known integrals over 
a finite number of variables, to the case of an infinite number of variables, 
and though such forms are familiar in statistical mechanics, for example in, 
the theory of the equilibrium distribution of radiation, they will be briefly 
reviewed here to familiarize the reader with the notation and concepts. 
The gaussian integral when written for n variables is 


ih. exp] . S624, | M dg, =(n)"*lla, #7 «(1.1 
2160) 1 
= (Ey say. : . (1.2) 


Then it is easily seen that 


ice) n n vt 
L| exp | os > ae i SED. | Idé, =exp [ a ryt. | (1.3) 
—o “ 1 1 
and 
a nv iw v1 
1 { oxp| —Séa,— dete, |Idé, =exp | -s5l0g (1+ &)]. as 
—o 1 1 1 ay 
These formulae can, also be written for matrices, and if Yé,2a,, Y€2c, are 
replaced by D£,A,9&, and $€,0,,€,, the right-hand sides of (1.3) and (1.4) 
become 
Oh Iemma Mey oS Aes 
exp [= Prlog (1+ CA) 225") een) 
where A~‘ is the inverse of A. Formula (1.6) can be evaluated in practice 
by expanding the logarithm, or by the principal axes transformation 
which reduces it back to (1.4). 
Now these formulae can be extended back into the continuum so that 
(1.5), if the symbol dé is used for the differentials, becomes 


a exp| - [ da dBea)A(a, B)g(8)— | eeonta) [oe 
=exp| ~4[(0)4-M Byb(@ydads |. Af 4 SEPT 
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Similarly, (1.6), in the case of which C, A are diagonal, becomes 


exp| 1 [dylog(1 + (lA) |. ue BF. Tak BEL) 


For the continuous case A is defined by 


[47 B)AUB, vB =3(0—y), ei ee et ho) 


« 


so that for example if A is (477/|« —])~', then At is —8(a—8) V,? and (1.9) 
is — V?|a—B]-! = 478(a—8B). 


§ 2. FORMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 
The problem of the thermodynamic behaviour of a gas of n positively 
charged particles and n negatively charged particles, with short-range 


repulsive interactions, requires the evaluation of the grand partition 
function = defined by 


= 
=~ — 
— = 


oMs8 


OXPEME IK) eM. Vit Onn soe pe (2.1) 
where is the chemical potential to be fixed by (2.7) below and Z,, is the 


partition function of the n positive charges labelled with greek indices, 
and » negative particles labelled with roman indices : 


Ji, = | [mardedrdryexp [—H, [KP i be 


The Hamiltonian H,, is 


= > 4m 0,7 + Dam_o2 +e > (Ort + Org | — Or *) 


i>j 
a>Bp 
+ D> (by t+ Yuet tia) re heaton. (AS) 
— 
where A(r)=0 r<d 
=1 r>d Shea eet me Pe ees 
and uk(1) = 00 r<d 
== 1) eee te ee (2s) 


In terms of = the equation of state is obtained from 
Vea WOO mente ici eal on 0st (200) 
Ti EOS Ge We ee more ee Ce: 


The factor of 2 in (2.7) arises since we are considering the gas made up of 
pairs of particles and summing over the pairs in (2.1), a procedure which 
is most suitable for the present problem. 
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Now as far as 7 is concerned, the partition function can be expanded in, 
the usual way (absorbing the «7' into } for convenience since this is a 
singular function) 


exp[—Ddy¥J=Mexp[-#].....--- - (2,8) 
SIlletexp (ie LI) ee ene) 
=1+ > (exp (—a»)— 1) 
a>b 
a> Bp 
+ > D> (exp[—%a.]—1)(exp [—4eal—1) +... (2.10) 


This cluster expansion gives a series of terms which are non-zero only 
when the particles in the cluster are close together. The long-range 
potential cannot be treated in this way, so that = will be expanded into 
a series, each term of which contains unexpanded long-range potentials 
and one of the short-range expansion terms of (2.10). The long-range 
potentials are treated by representing them as functional integrals, as in 
Clade 
exp [ — (e#/«T) > (Or, + Org t — Org *)) 


i; [> oop | ery Y4(r) — Dd(r,)) 


_ (Sma y| H(r}Qlr, s)6(s)rds | Ee eke 
where e’=7e and Q is the operator which has the property that 
| a. s')0(s’ —s)|s’ —s|-d8s’=478(r—s), . . . (2.12) 


i.e. the Fourier transform of Q(r—s) is k?seckd. The explicit displace- 
ment that obtains (2.11) is 


Br) = $80) + (Sole r|-t— >6|r rob). ee PAE) 
A slightly simpler case is if d=0 when 
Q(r,s)=—d(r—s) V2. ee ea) 
so that 
| $@s%ras— | (V4). (Vayarr, oe eat 


If ¢ is regarded as a potential, this is the electrostatic energy ; however, 
one has to use ze rather than e in (2.11). This is a similar situation to the 
role of the longitudinal photon in field theory where devices like an in- 
definite metric are employed to obtain well-defined results. As far as 
this work is concerned it causes no difficulties and any way (2.11) can 
always be regarded simply as a mathematical identity. ‘Taking the first 
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term of the series (2.10) one is left with the integration over coordinates in 
Z,, of 


{ exp [ — (e?/«7' (dor; + Ora — 6r,;-1) I d®r, dr, 


=1|#oxp(—1($) | | [ exp Le’ er y(60es) — 8er. en @r,|, 


(2.16) 
where 


Sax TI (b) = | sare as eee oe er) 


This form results because each of the integrations over r, 1, is separable 
The integration over kinetic energy gives the usual (27«7'/m)3” so that 
the first term of © is 


L | bée~! | S<jexp (npu/KT’) (2m m>{ | | exp [(e’/«7')d(r,) 
~ (ry) |r, drs) S| 
=i | Sde-toxp | (2n«2"/m)%exp (u/eT) 


“ | [exp lle'/ery (es) —ra)aPrs ra] |. BSS Daren 


Now consider the second term which involves a factor > (exp (—)—1) 
where a, 6 run over 1,7; «, 8,7, «. There are n(n—1)/2 terms of type «, B 
and 7,7 and n* of type i, «, but the distinction between n? and n(n—1) 
can be ignored as also ultimately can that between %,; and %,, in this 
calculation. This leaves 


( [ [exp leer yidie) arr, rn) n(n—1) 

ff exp [(e'/x7)(d(a) —4(b))1d*aa* { { Cexp (—Fe)—1] 
alg ey 
x exp [le [xP V(Hle)— 4A) Peary | | exp [el eTV(Gla) + a(b) Ida dt 
x | [cexp (—dar)— Nesp [e' PV(Ble)+ Ay] Peoah Saas pm ED) 


ov 


Introduce z= (27«7'/m)3 exp (u/«T), then the contribution is got by 
multiplying (2.19) by z"n(n—1)/n! (=222"-?/(n—2)!). If the two terms 
in the right-hand bracket in (2.19) are called ¢,%(4) and ¢,°(¢) respectively, 
the sum over 7 gives 


1 | Bfe-texp |= | farratrsexp Leer y6(e) — 4(r2)1 | 
HOU EEMG a 1 20) 
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In general, defining ¢,=1 and realizing that the first-order term in the 


/ 
cluster expansion appears in the form 2) ¥ GM=z*0C, say, the final 
j=l 


form becomes a . Pisa EP yc 9,203) 
1=1 
where 
== | dpe 'C(p) exp E | Jen dr exp [(e'/KT)(h (Fs) 1]. 
: (2.22) 


This form, expanding clusters of the short-range force while preserving 
the long-range effects, is now suitable for calculation. 


§ 3. EVALUATION IN THE LOW-DENSITY CASE 
The parameters governing the evaluation of (2.22) are A, the Debye 
length, 7, the mean separation and d the core radius. The quantity d will 
always be considered small and in this section it will also be assumed that 
Ay >; the low-density condition, so that the thermodynamic potential, 
«xT log =, can be expressed in a series in 7,1, dA, + and dry. This 
object can be achieved by expanding the exponent in a power series in e’ : 


[en dry exp [(e'/«T)(b(ry) — $(r2)) | 
3 fen Le {1 +(e! freT)3($2(r) — 6(14)b(r9)) 


+(e lePIM (d4(r,) —4(r,)63 (re )+ 36%(rs b(n) | RS 


= V2— V2(e/«P) | dr) dr + (e[eT)? (| srr) 


Ay 


ae el (e/«T’) | #8 (r)d3r — — = (e|«T)8 | (r,)d3r, [ d(ra)d%r, 


vd 


ve ley( | are yer) + 0(e8) < f  e eRED 


where V is the total volume. 
The first two terms are the key terms, whilst all the remainder can be 
expanded further. Retaining the first two terms one has to evaluate 


| df exp | eve (8aK7T')-1 ; [Q + 822(e?/«T) Vd(r, s)|bd3r d3s | (3.3) 


Putting 


MT (Saee2\- ts a re 


and 


| (+A *3(r—5))P(s— F's —3(r—r') ac ee oe 
this becomes 


exp VL | déexp| — (Sa T")— | aPoigair as |. eno. 6) 
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The quantity A is not yet the Debye length 4, as z has yet to be evaluated, 
but it is in the first approximation. Also if the effect of the core d were 
ignored, P would satisfy 


(— V2+A-)P(r—r’)=d8(r—r’) a ae a 
P(r) =(4mr)— exp (—7/A), cee ake Bee steele) 


which is the usual shielded potential. The integral (3.3) is brought into 
the diagonal form (1.8) by changing variables from 4(x) to its Fourier 
transform and the formula (1.8) gives its value 


exp | =v" — H2m)9V | log [1 + (k?A?)-! cos bay | ee ra ord 
The integral 
Jz | log [1 + (k2A2)-1coskd|Bk =. . 2 . (3.10) 
can be performed in a series in d/A by using the fact that 


(k2A?)— cos kd k? dk = 0 5 gee REA) 
so that 


o 


J = | log [1 + (k?A?)—! cos kd Jd?k | (k?A?)—! cos kd d?k. (sez) 
Writing cos kd = 1—2 sin? (kd/2), the logarithm can, be expanded and gives 


a | * [log (1+ (k2A2) -1) — (k202)-2]k? dk 
0 


- Bo-* | sin4(he/22)(0? + 1)—1k?dk Fe. TEE) 
see pia ee (S14) 

To order d/A therefore 
J 4a (3X24 2 GAA + OA). et (8.15) 

and hence =, becomes 
exp [zV2—(12mA3)-1V —(87A*)1Vd]. . . . . (3.16) 


The first two terms in the exponential are those of the Debye—Huckel 
approximation. The remaining terms in the expansion of the ed series 
(3.2) can easily be integrated ; the third and fifth terms give a small con- 
tribution being down by a factor A?/V from the leading terms which are 
{¢é* and jd?/¢%. These give together V(1287?A%)(rQ°A-1A,*). Since 
this is still a small term it can be written in the exponent to give the first 
approximation to &: 


B =exp {2V2— (1208) -1V — (828) 1 V (da) 
+ (128723)-2V (r,2AA_—)}- sss (3-17) 
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The next term in (2.22) is the ¢, term which in the absence of long-range 
forces would give the second virial coefficient. The calculation is quite 
straightforward and will not be reproduced in detail. 

The result is that 


By = — nd? V22(1 1494p) YE. Mee ed EE) 


These being small terms, = evaluated to this order becomes 
Vlog E =zV — (12A8)—1 — (87A3)-*(dA*) 


+ (12878A8)-1(r,2A-1A, 2) — = nd3( V2)? 
+ DV Z)(rg2p A). eT oe eer) 


Recalling that A=A,2—12 (VW V-?)#? and 
N =(0/0z) log & seo Oba Bet eames Oy 
one has 
N =2zV2— (89) Ur Ay (Pe VAN 1? 

— (417) EN (ZV?N™)*(dr 9) (rp)? 

+ (6477) -1N (rpAp 2) (2 V2N-) — 128(8r) (dry 1)8N (zV2N-1)? 

+ (16/3) (dro )R(2VAN 4)28(roAp 2)? 4 0 fee 
This can now be solved to give z and the corrected shielding radius. It 
clearly will give a large number of terms and the relative magnitudes of 
these will depend on 79, Ay andd. In order to be definite, keep the leading 


term of each type as in, (3.19), i.e. solve (3.21) by putting zV?=N in the 
terms on right in (3.21). This then gives 


PV =2NxT [1 + (2477) "(rpAp 1) + 4(6477)(dry—1)8 
— 1282 (rp)? + (877) “(79AQ *)8(AQ +) 
— 8(dAy™)?]. Bs Tees 
The terms in the bracket on the right-hand side can be analysed in this 
way in, the order in which they come: 
(1) Perfect gas of 2N particles. 


(2) Long-range interaction in the first approximation, which is the 
Debye—Huckel result, see e.g. Landau and Lifshitz (1958). 

(3) First approximation to the hard sphere gas, i.e. the familiar second 
virial coefficient without long-range interaction. 

(4) The second approximation to the purely long-range effects, which is 
rather difficult to obtain by other methods. 

(5) The effect of (3) upon (2). 

(6) The effect of (2) upon (3). 

It may be emphasized that though only the leading terms have been 
kept in this analysis there was no difficulty in proceeding further, except 
that the number of terms of course becomes very large. The series is 
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asymptotic in d, which roughly speaking stemmed from integrals like 
: ; 
| exp (— e2/r«T')d3r, 


dl 
which cannot be analytic in d however small e is. 


$4. THE PuysicaL INTERPRETATION OF THE THERMODYNAMIC 
POTENTIAL 
It is interesting to compare the above results with the approach of the 
theory of plasma oscillations. Ifthe Fourier components of the densities 
of positive and negative particles are 


N 

peep seen Lemke nr, ) VA) Lao aes ee (dal) 
j= 
i 

SED exp erik rn) Pee ie et Pe 940) 
a=1 


and these are taken as coordinates instead of the 7,;s and 7,’s, then one 
has the difficulty that only a finite number of k values can be used. How-. 
ever if one does so, the first approximation to the Jacobian is given by 


Ild?r > Ildp, do, exp | — Yo,0,*/N — Savant | Sar Paro) 
k k 


(see for example Bohm and Pines (1952), Edwards (1958)). This can be 
written im terms of p+o and p—a, as can the part of the potential energy 
which can, be expressed by the limited set of k’s available 
(e2/KT) > (741 + Reg Ty = DP eh (Prom Ce ro any 
- 
+remainder. 


(4.4) 


The remainder can, be treated by expanding it in cluster terms as was done 
to the hard core above. It is easy to correlate these points of view, for 
the integral (3.12) with d~0: 


| k? dic log (1+ (k2Ap2)-2) — | dkny? 


can be split at the value k=A,1 into two parts. The integral from 0 to 
Ap is precisely that obtained by using (4.3) and (4.4) and the first 
Nr,?A,,° values of k!. The integral from 4,1 to infinity is precisely that 
obtained by a cluster expansion of the remainder, which if the first 
Nr,?Ap,~ values of k are subtracted from the potential energy, is just the 
shielded potential (r)-'exp(—r7/A)). The exact point at which one 
separates the potential into two parts and just how it is done is a difficulty 
in attempting to treat the problem this way, but taking the first Wro°Ap~* 
values of k, the contribution to = is equal from the small and from the 
large k values, so that physically one can say that the deviations from the 
perfect gas behaviour due to the collisions of particles interacting on an 
average with the shielded potential and the contribution coming from the 
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potential energy part of plasma oscillations of the charge separation are 
roughly equal and proportional to (793A, ~°) and that this is a very small 
quantity in an ionized gas under normal conditions. ‘To do the calculation 
entirely using the p’s is very awkward due to their failure to handle the 
short range effects, and so though the use of the ¢ is very close to this 
treatment, d(k) being roughly just (p,—o,)/k?, the present treatment 
completely avoids the redundant coordinate problem. 


§ 5. THE VARIATIONAL APPROACH 


The method of evaluating Z seems to have advantages over ‘summation 
of diagram methods’, but these methods can nevertheless reproduce the 
results if applied to a sufficiently high order of accuracy. It is interesting 
therefore to look at a form like =, and see if it suggests methods of approach 
which are obscured by other methods. In particular if one wishes to 
relax the condition, A,,>75, a variational approach suggests itself. None 
of the remaining discussion will involve d, so it will be assumed that 
Ap, Yo >a, and d will not be further mentioned. A variational principle 
for functional integrals of the type =, has been used by Feynman (1955) 
in the polaron problem, and a similar approach has been used by Lieb 
(1957) in the theory of a nucleus with non-linear mesonic forces. The 
argument runs as follows: if one needs to evaluate an integral 


* 


X= | exp(Kid\ + J(b))8d 9. 4 . eee 
and K can be approximated by Ko, so that if 

J’=J+ Ko, Spt ORGS OAL Bye nice ote ant gee 

X= [exp 69 OR Re ee 83) 


This may be regarded as the expectation value of the quantity exp (AK — K o) 
and Feynman suggests that, since for any positive weight, 


(Sess 2 kl Se 6 
X be calculated via 


‘saad F. oe 17 / ~~ 
X= | exp (Kh = hq)-t J alod =. 5s ane een 
and Ky chosen so as to maximize this expression. In our situation 
. 


K(¢) is Z| | exp [(e"/«7")(¢(r)A(s)) |d?r d3s and J is (S7xT')— (y$)Pd®r. 


The simplest trial function to take is 


Ky=2V2 +0 | peer, ee eh 


« 
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Lis then an effective Debye-radius and implies that exp(—r/l)/r is the 
effective potential arising from a charged particle. With this trial function 
the necessary integrals are easily performed and the logarithm of X is 


—(12ml)-V + [8(V/12082) —zV? exp (r,2/87Ap2l)]. =. =~. (5.7) 

Varying / one has 
VF SareV4 PA, exp (Mo Ajflom); «sw (8,8) 
i.e. (7) = (Gr) SLOG Ay tor) ss a a) (6,9) 


Here z has of course been regarded as a fixed parameter through this 
calculation, but now is eliminated via (2.7). This gives 


z= NV~exp (—1,3/87Ap7I) remedy 


and gives precisely A, =/. Thus the variational principle has with this 
trial function reproduced the Debye—Huckel answer, and proved that the 
latter is an extremum. A somewhat more general trial function is 
{d(r)p(r —s)d(s)dr d°s which requires the variation of the function p(r—s). 
It turns out however that p(r—s) is just A,)~°6(r—s) and again the same 
results obtain. 

That the Debye—Huckel solution is an extremum can be seen in a 
rather simpler way by observing that the first n terms of the expansion of 
cos § are either everywhere greater or everywhere less than cos @ according 
to whether 7 is odd or even. Thus 


exp E | cos (e/«kT' [d(r) — d(s) ])d?r as | 
<expzV? 


exp] 272 (ela 2)?| (Hr) —A(s)aras | a 


and so on for even numbers of terms. It is also true for odd numbers but 
all except the first are divergent and so trivially greater than the true 
value. It follows therefore that as a function of z the thermodynamic 
potential Q= —«Tlog==—PYV satisfies 


ODepye > Qene > & (5.12) 


true perfect gas* 


$6. QuaNnTUM MECHANICAL CASE 


Using the formalism of second quantization the quantum mechanical 
system of N electrons is very analogous to the above work and if the 
Green functions of the quantum gas are evaluated and the time replaced 
by —ih/«xT, it is a straightforward matter to show that the statistical 
partition functions are obtained. There are several accounts of this in 
the literature (e.g. Bloch and De Dominicis (1958), Montroll and Ward 
(1958), Abrikosov ef al. (1959)). It is worth noting that this problem can 


P.M, 41 
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also be written in functional form, but requires an auxiliary (x, ¢) which 
is time dependent. If G(x, x’; t,t’; [¢]) is the Green function of the 


Schrédinger equation, 


(= V4 ih 2 ip $ep(x, 0) Gx, x's 5 (6) 
2m ot 

= 3(x —x’)3(f—t’). nee NNE EE Seis (ij 
Then 


bl ie | Sh exp E | (Vo(a, #))2d%x dt 


+ Trlog(1-+4(¢) | reg, 22 ie Fete Deaeen Daan 


where Tr stands for the three dimensional trace of the function log (1 + G(¢)), 
+ for fermions or bosons, the latter being understood in the ‘matrix’ 
sense, i.e. 


Trlog (1 + G(¢)) = [tree an) 


a 


+ [Pada’Glx, x; 6,0 [6))G0C, x; £03 [o)) +. oes 
(6.3) 


When, /i+0, or 7’ ©, the classical formulae appear very simply as the 
limit, only the first term of the logarithm surviving and being just the 
exponential of ¢ times the kinetic energy term; the J(¢) also checks with 
the classical form, ¢ becoming independent of ¢—?¢’, i.e. of 7. The other 
extreme is the low temperature case when the analogue of the expansion. 
(3.1) keeping only the term in ¢? yields the high density limit, which has 
been observed in terms of the summation, of diagrams by Montroll and Ward 
(1958). The functional form however opens the possibility of more exact 
treatments of this problem, by for example variational techniques. 
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ABSTRAOT 


Thermal conductivity determinations made on water in a guarded hot-plate 
apparatus over the range 24° to 48°c for two sample thicknesses are in 
agreement with earlier work. They fail to confirm the departure from the 
smooth curve, reported by Frontas ’ev as occurring at about 35°c. 


THE writers have devoted considerable attention to the thermal conduc- 
tivity of water. Careful experimental determinations have been made 
(Challoner and Powell 1956) using a guarded hot-plate apparatus and a 
critical review of known data has recently been published (Powell 1958). 
The experimentally determined values were believed to be accurate 
to +1%, and in the review paper what appeared to be the most likely 
values for the thermal conductivity of water were included as ‘ proposed 


values *. Over the temperature range 20°C to 80°c these proposed values 
were from 3% to $% lower than our own experimental values and the 


values of several other workers were also in close agreement. The con- 
clusion reached was that the proposed values could be recommended for use 
over this range of temperature but that more work was desirable at tem- 
peratures below 20°c. 

This further paper stems from some observations by Frontas ’ev (1956) 
on the thermal conductivity of water which should have been included in 
the above review but which have only recently been noticed, and a later 
paper by the same author (Frontas ‘ev 1958). Frontas ’ev claims to have 
established that the variation of thermal conductivity of water with tem- 
perature undergoes a small anomalous change between 35° and 45°c and 
thus parallels previously recorded changes in other properties of water. 
Frontas ‘ev was rather critical of the reliability of earlier thermal con- 
ductivity work and adopted a method of the flat-plate type which was 
distinctive and novel in that the quantity of heat flowing across the liquid 
film was determined calorimetrically and the temperature gradient 
established in the liquid layer was determined by an optical method. 
One merit claimed was that by confining these measurements to the liquid. 
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layer there could be no possibility of any temperature discontinuities 
at the bounding solid surfaces being included as part of the temperature 
drop across the liquid. Another was that by restricting this temperature 
drop to only 1° to 1-5°c any non-linear changes in the thermal conductivity 
with temperature could be more readily detected. 


0-0068 


0-0066 


0:0064 


{ conductivity Jem/em? sec degC 


0-0062 
Powell (1958) 
Frontas’ ev (1956, 1958) 
0:0060 
This work 
£ 2mm thickness 
Ee This work 
rd 3mm thickness 
© 0:0058 
©:0056 


Variation of thermal conductivity of water with temperature. 


The experimental results as tabulated by Frontas ’ev are plotted in the 
figure, together with a curve based on the above-mentioned ‘proposed 
values’. From 10° to 35°c the values obtained by Frontas ’ev agree well 
with this curve, but just beyond 35°c the marked increase in temperature 
coefficient occurs, to which he directs attention, and this leads to an 
increasing difference which reaches a maximum a little over 3°% at about 
50°c. <A definite difference is therefore to be noted between the results 
of Frontas ’ev and those of other workers, not only in the region of 35° to 
40°c on which he comments but at still higher temperatures. He claims an 
accuracy of + 0:5% for his own values and includes in his papers a table to 
show the close agreement of his values at 20°, 40° and 60°c with some 
theoretical values as calculated by Higen (1952). At 20°c both gave 
0:00143 cal/cmsecdegc, at 40°C the values were 0-00153 (Frontas ’ev), 
0-00152 (Kigen) and at 60°c, 0-00160 (Frontas ’ev) and 0-00161 (Higen) 
which certainly appeared satisfactory. 

Whilst the observations in fig. 3 of the paper by Challoner and Powell 
clearly did not support the pronounced bulge in the region of 50°c, they 
could provide no check on the suggested anomaly in the region, of 35°c, 
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since it chanced that only one experimental point had been included in, the 
range 30° to 43°C. 

In view of the possible theoretical interest likely to be aroused by the 
results of Frontas ’ev and the sparcity of our own data in part of the region 
concerned some further measurements have been carried out and these are 
described below. 

The additional measurements were undertaken, in the guarded hot-plate 
apparatus previously described, a small change had however been made in 
that the surfaces of the hot and cold plates had been nickel plated and 
re-lapped. 

The apparatus was charged in the usual way with distilled water which had 
been de-aerated by heating undera reduced pressure. Twoseries of steady - 
state measurements of thermal conductivity were made at small mean 
temperature intervals. The first covered the temperature range 24° to 
48°co and used a horizontal water film 0-3 cm in thickness, and the second a 
temperature range 27° to 44°c using a different sample in a film 0-2cm in 
thickness. The differences in temperature between, the hot and cold plates 
were about 2-7 and 2-4°c in the two instances. 

The results of these two experiments are plotted in the figure. Their 
mutual consistency is seen to be very good and the results show that our 
earlier conclusion, that no serious thermal resistance can occur at the liquid 
to metal interfaces, also holds good in the temperature region to which 
Frontas ‘ev has directed attention. The other factor is the close agreement 
of these latest values with the proposed values for water, each of the present 
points lying within 4% of the proposed curve. 

The present work is believed to have met the general criticisms made by 
Frontas “ev and clearly does not support his experimental values at tem- 
peratures above 32-5°c. It would seem that above this temperature some 
conditions particular to his experiments have led to rather higher values 
being obtained and that these values are not supported by the results of 
careful experiments made by conventional methods. 

In the course of the recent measurements with this apparatus, a further 
check test has been included which arises from some entirely different 
considerations. Allen (1959) has questioned the reliability of such steady 
state methods when used for electrically non-conducting fluids, on the 
grounds that the existence of electrical potentials might affect the results. 
The precaution has accordingly been taken of making some independent 
tests with the hot and cold plates connected electrically. After making the 
measurements at 44°c for the 0-2cm film, one wire of a thermocouple 
attached to the cold plate was twisted to one of the thermocouple wires 
fixed to the hot plate and the readings repeated after the lapse of 30 min. 
No change was observed, either in the hot and cold-plate temperatures nor 
in the energy supplied to the hot plate. This served to check that the 
difference between, the present results and those of Frontas ‘ev was not 
associated with any spurious effect in our work of the type suggested by 
Allen. 
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ABSTRACT 


X-ray methods have been used to estimate the quantities of G.P. zones and 
& formed in Al-4% Cu and Al-4% Cu 0-05% In alloys after various heat 
treatments. 

The rate of formation of G.P. zones decreases not only on slower quenching 
but also on lowering the reversion treatment temperature. The addition 
of a trace of indium (Cd, Sn) is known to decrease the rate of zone formation 
which is then negligible except after very fast quenching. 

The rate of formation of the metastable precipitate 0’ is dependent on dis- 
locations present in the alloy rather than an excess mobile vacancy concentra- 
tion. Traces of indium (or cadmium) form even more efficient nuclei for 
@’ than dislocations but the effect of the indium (or cadmium) is destroyed by 
fast quenching or cold work. It appears that there is a strong indium- 
vacancy association which prevents excess vacancies from accelerating the 
diffusion rate of the copper. When sufficient dislocations are present the 
indium atoms are trapped and no longer nucleate 6’. 


§ 1. IyrropuctTion 


Ir is well known that the rate of formation of G.P. zones in Al-Cu alloys 
is markedly dependent on the method of quenching and is much slower 
after a reversion treatment (Guinier 1952) (i.e. a short anneal at about 
200°c). This has recently been attributed to variations in the concen- 
tration of quenched-in vacancies (Federighi 1958, Seitz 1952, de Sorbo e¢ al. 
1958). 

Results have now been obtained showing slower rates of zone formation 
the lower the reversion treatment temperature and the effect on sub- 
sequent 6’ formation is discussed. Recently Graf (1958) has found a 
similar effect in Al-10°% Zn and obtains an activation energy for the 
formation of zones that is the same as that obtained by Bradshaw and 
Pearson (1957) for the formation of vacancies in pure aluminium. 


§ 2. METHODS 


The quenching rate is very sensitive to specimen thickness, and in this 
work single crystals in the form of sheets about 0-3 cm? in area and 0-05 cm 
thick were used. The time for cooling from 525°c to 20°C is approxi- 
mately 0-1 sec on water quenching and about | sec on acetone quenching. 
Unless otherwise stated, the low-temperature treatment was given 
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immediately after quenching from the solution treatment temperature of 
525°o. The intensity of streaks or spots on MoKa oscillation photo- 
graphs were compared. These were obtained with the crystal at room 
temperature except for ageing times of less than two hours at 30°C, when 
the crystal was held at —195°c by a stream of liquid nitrogen. For G.P. 
zone [1] streaks the intensities have a relative accuracy of only about 
+10% and are less accurate at higher zone concentrations. There is an 
additional complication that the streaks formed after a low temperature 
treatment are more diffuse, due to a slightly smaller average zone size. 
For the range of sizes obtained in these experiments, the intensity at a 
given, diffraction angle may vary by +10%. The comparative intensities 
have not been corrected for zone size. 


§ 3. THE Formation oF G.P. ZonEs [1] 


3.1. Al-4% Cu Alloy 


The results shown in fig. 1 clearly indicate a decrease in the rate of zone 
formation at 30°c in the order—water quenched, acetone quenched, and 
then water quenched from the re-heating temperature of 300, 260, 240, 
200 and 130°c. 

It can be seen that after water quenching from the solution treatment 
temperature, the formation of zones at 30°C is already apparent after 3 min; 
the intensity of the streaks is then about 6% of the maximum intensity, 
i.e. about 3°% of the copper in the alloy has already formed zones. Zone 
formation after water quenching is complete in two hours whereas after a 
200°c treatment, less than one-third of the total possible quantity of zones 
have formed after ten days. 
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Intensity of streaks from Al4°% Cu crystals after ageing at 30°c, 
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The displacement of the curves in fig. 1 can be attributed to a decrease 
in the effective diffusion coefficient as a result of prior heat treatment. 
The order of magnitude of the experimental diffusion coefficients D,,. has 
been obtained from the ageing curves using the equation (Darken and 
Gurry 1953, Turnbull 1954) D=2?/t where x is the average distance 
travelled by a copper atom (i.e. one quarter of the average zone spacing), 
and ¢ is the time for half completion of zone formation. The average 
distance between zones at the end of ageing was taken to be 80 A. 

We wish to compare these experimental values with calculations of the 
diffusion coefficient due to the presence of excess vacancies. The coeffi- 
cient of diffusion of copper in aluminium at 30°C, D4, 39, obtained by 
extrapolating high temperature data, gives a value of 5 x 10-*° cm2/sec. 
The apparent diffusion coefficient due to the presence of excess vacancies 
can be obtained by multiplying Dg, 39 by the excess concentration of 
vacancies (Federighi 1958). These values are given in table 1. Bradshaw 


Table 1. Comparison of Experimental and Theoretical Diffusion 
Coefficients 


Quench Log D from 
poe ee ee Log Dexp, | &X0e88 Vacancy 
Final t days cm?/sec theory 
Temp. Medium Cyr oa 
°q i Co, Cu30+ 
525 Wi 0-02 — 16-6 — 16-1 
525 A 0-04 — 16-9 
200 W 0-9 — 183 —18-1 
260 W 2-4 —18-7 —18-5 
240 W 9-0 —19-3 — 19-0 
200 W 444-0 — 21-0 — 19-4 
130 Air 8 x 105 ? — 24.2 — 20-4 


+ W=water quench. A=acetone quench. 

| y =25, 

t =Using Bradshaw and Pearson’s values for Cy and Doyg9=5 x 10-* 
cm?/sec. 


and Pearson’s (1957) values have been assumed to hold at temperatures 
lower than their lowest experimental limit (360°C) and the concentration 
retained on quenching is assumed equal to the equilibrium value at the 
quenching temperature. It can be seen that this calculation gives values 
showing reasonable agreement with the experimental values. Since the 
specimen will continually lose vacancies, the experimental values would be 
expected to be lower than the calculated values. It might have been 
expected that the annealing time at 300°c was insufficient for the vacancy 
concentration to reach the equilibrium value at this temperature. How- 
ever this result gives better agreement than the value obtained after the 
200°c anneal. The 130°c value is uncertain but a low value would be 
expected since these specimens were air cooled. It may be remarked that 
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the value obtained is comparable with the extrapolated value of — 24-3 
assuming no excess vacancies. 

We may conclude that it is possible for the excess vacancy concentration 
to explain the enhanced rate of G.P. zone formation but more numerical 
details are required for an exact comparison. 


3.2, Al-4% Cu-0-05% In Crystals 
In Al-Cu alloys containing a trace of cadmium (0-1 wt °) indium or tin 
(0:05 wt %) the rate of zone formation after normal quenching is very slow 
(Hardy 1951/2) but a considerable variation in zone formation rate has 
since been observed in small crystals. Figure 2 shows some results for 
0-020in. thick crystals and it can be seen that although the rate of zone 
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Intensity of streaks from Al-4°, Cu-0-05°% In crystals after ageing at 30°c. 


formation is very low after acetone quenching, it is much faster after water 
quenching. If, however, a fast quenched crystal is held at a low tem- 
perature at which zone formation is suppressed but vacancies can still move 
(in this case —12°c) then on subsequent ageing at 30°c the crystal will 
behave as a slow quenched crystal. In the binary Al-4% Cu alloy the 
effect of low-temperature treatment is similar in that the subsequent zone 
formation rate is decreased by holding at —12°c but the effect is not as 
pronounced as in the cadmium-containing crystals. 

These results support the hypothesis that cadmium, indium or tin can 
immobilize the vacancies. _ hese atoms are evidently not associated with 
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vacancies at the solution treatment temperature since G.P. zone formation 
can occur after very fast quenching rates. The effect of holding at — 12°c 
is more pronounced in indium-containing alloys than the binary alloys and 
it appears that the number of jumps a vacancy can make before 
immobilization is low in the presence of cadmium, indium or tin. 

The addition of 0-09°% Mg to Al-4% Cu or Al-4°% Cu 0-1% Cd did not 
appreciably alter the rate of formation of G.P. zones in acetone quenched 
crystals of either alloy. Also G.P. zones [1] formed fairly rapidly at 20°c 
in Al-3-5% Cu-0-5% Mg. It has recently been stated that Mg probably 
associates with vacancies (Panseri et al. 1958), but in the presence of copper 
this association cannot be as restricting to copper diffusion as the cadmium- 
vacancy association. 


3.3. The Effect of Strain at Room Temperature 


It can be seen from figs. 1 and 2 that the effect of strain immediately after 
quenching and before ageing is generally to reduce the rate of formation of 
zones. (There is one exception in the Al-4°% Cu alloy quenched from 
200°c and strained.) Presumably the increased number of sinks for 
vacancies restricts the number of jumps before annihilation. When the 
concentration of vacancies is low (e.g. after a 200°C re-heat) it appears that 
the deformation at room temperature can increase this concentration in 
Al-Cu alloys but not in the Al-Cu-—In alloy. 


§ 4. THe Errect oF QUENCHING ON 0’ FORMATION 
4.1. Binary Al-4°% Cu Alloys 
It is known that both cold work and rapid quenching accelerate the rate 
of formation of 6’, and that room temperature ageing appears to reduce 
the effect of cold work (Silcock et al. 1955/6). 
Table 2 gives some measurements of 9’ and G.P. [2] quantities obtained 
after ageing for one day at 190°c expressed as a percentage of the maximum 


Table 2. Quantities of 6’ and G.P. [2] in Al-4% Cu Aged One 
Day at 190°c 


Quench Pre-ageing treatment goa G.P.[2]% 
W — 64 14 
Ww 1 min, 200°c W.Q. 28 I 
W 10 sec, 200°C, 32 5 

5 min, 130°C 
A — 17 40 
A 3 min, 240°c W.Q. 17 0 
A 1 and 3 min, 200°c W.Q. 10 44 
A 5 min, 130°c W.Q. 14. 60 
A 8 days, 110°c 10 20 
A 12.wks, 20°° 10 40 
A 29/7. El, 42 <10 


i el a a gn a a a 
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quantity possible in this alloy. The quantity of 6’ is much greater after 
water than, acetone quenching and is not reduced as drastically by low 
temperature anneals as is the formation of G.P. [1]. Nucleation of 0’ is 
therefore not by the same means as acceleration of G.P. [1] formation. In, 
both binary and ternary alloys (see § 4:2), the behaviour of thin crystals 
(0-004 in.) [in which thermal gradients during quenching must be small] 
was the same on ageing after rapid quenching as the (0-020in.) thick 
crystals. In water-quenched crystals as well as cold-worked crystals, the 
formation, of G.P. zones [2] and 6’ is not always in equal quantities in the 
three possible orientations. The full implications of this observation, will 
be discussed in a later paper ; however, it obviously suggests nucleation, by 
dislocations in both cases. Hirsch et al. (1958) have recently observed 
dislocation rings in thin water-quenched aluminium sheet, which supports 
the assumption that there are two differences between fast and slow 
quenched alloys. The fast-quenched alloys have an excess of mobile 
vacancies and also a greater number of dislocations. The latter are 
presumably due to condensation, of some of the vacancies but, from the 
work on G.P. [1] formation it appears that an excess of mobile vacancies 
remains which can however be removed by low temperature annealing. 


4.2. Ternary Al-4% Cu—0:05% in alloy 
A modified 6’ is nucleated very rapidly in these ternary alloys but is 
hindered by cold work and also by fast quenching, table 3. Although 
holding a rapidly quenched ternary specimen at —12°c for ten days will 
lower the rate of G.P. zone [1] formation at 30°c, there is no difference in 


Table 3. Alloys Aged Four Hours at 190°c 


Approximate quantity 
Prior of Precipitate ‘ 
Alloy” troatinerity | = ea eer Remarks 
ha Reels PAG Nai 
Al-4% Cu I.W.Q. 5 3 — 6 and G.P[2] 
spots slightly | 
broadened 
Al-4%), Cu A.Q. 30 None None | 6’ spots very 
0-05% In broad with 
E ; superstructure 
as A.Q. 5% EI. 35 O38 V. little | 6’ spots fairly 
: sharp 
4 I.W.Q. 45 6 V. little | @’ spots sharp 
(20 2) 
I.W.Q.+ 10d, 
=I2°0 } 45 6 > 6’ spots sharp 
ms Direct quench} 90 None Little | 0’ spots broad 
to 190°c bath (30 2) with super- | 
structure | 


{1.W.Q.=iced water quench (0°c). A.Q.=acetone quench. 
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the formation of 6’ on ageing at 190°c. This again indicates that the for- 
mation of G.P. zone [1] is not accelerated by the same mechanism as that 
which accelerates @’ formation and that the behaviour of fast-quenched 
crystals is similar to that of deformed crystals as regards 6’ formation. 

The modified 6’ structure is obtained on ageing at 190°C by direct 
quenching to 190°C as well as after slow cooling to room temperature. 
Thus the nuclei are able to form at 190°c and are not Respendent on lower 
temperature annealing. 

In the binary Al-(Cd, In, Sn) alloys the element Cd In or Sn, precipitates 
from solid solution extremely rapidly (Sileock 1955/56) (about 15 min at 
190°c). These elements do not precipitate in slow quenched ternary alloys 
until after peak hardness (about five hours at 190°c). Deformation, fast 
quenching and direct quenching increase the rate of precipitation, of Cd, 
In, or Sn as compared with the slow quenched crystals but the rate is still 
much slower than in binary crystals. Modified 0’ forms after direct 
quenching (table 3). The rate of precipitation of the ternary element as 
Cd, In, or Sn, is not sufficient to explain, the decreased rate of precipitation 
of @’ and decreased proportion of modified 0’ as due to removal of the 
ternary element by prior precipitation. Some other factor must be 
retarding the normal nucleating action of the ternary addition. 

It is thought that the modification of @’ is a superstructure involving 
the ternary addition and that the normal action in slow cooled crystals is a 
reduction of the critical nucleus size by a reduction of surface energy. The 
ternary addition must, however, be able to get to the ‘correct’ position 
with respect to the copper atoms. It is suggested that either cadmium 
(indium or tin) can be released from associated vacancies at temperatures 
at which this modified 6’ structure forms (110°C is the lowest known tem- 
perature) or that cadmium plus a single vacancy can move fairly freely so 
that in slow quenched alloys the cadmium (indium or tin) is free to reach 
the correct position However, if the cadmium (indium or tin) atoms are 
trapped by dislocations they cannot be released at 190°c and presumably 
the position in the dislocation is not correct for nucleation by the ternary 
element. Since the ternary addition is presumed to become attached to 
vacancies they are likely to frequent the dislocation rings in fast quenched 
alloys, and in cold worked alloys they are presumably trapped by moving 
dislocations. This will explain why the modified 6’ structure does not 
form after fast quenching or cold working. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 


It is not possible to explain the variations of the rates of G.P. zone [1] 
and 6’ formation by the same mechanism. A supersaturation of mobile 
vacancies appears to explain the acceleration of G.P. zone [1] formation. 
The acceleration, of 6’ formation in fast quenched crystals is analogous to 
that in cold worked crystals and is due to dislocations formed on quenching 
as observed by Hirsch and Smallman in fast quenched aluminium. 

Since this paper was originally written a number of papers have appeared. 
on similar subjects. Boltax (1958) has suggested that the sessile rings 
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found after quenching from a high temperature can act as nucleation sites 
for-precipitation. Thomas and Whelan (1959) have been able to show helical 
dislocations in thin foils of Al-4°% Cu which vary in pitch with quenching 
temperature. They also suggest that copper is likely to segregate to 
relieve the stress field around edge components of the dislocation and 
hence that dislocations can act as nuclei for 0’ formation. 

In the ternary alloys the mechanism by which cadmium (indium or tin) 
prevent G:P. zone formation is not the same as the mechanism by which 
they nucleate a modified 6’. It is suggested that cadmium atoms are 
efficient vacancy trappers and so readily slow down G.P. zone formation. 
It is also considered that the atoms are in turn readily trapped by dis- 
locations and that they are not freed from dislocations at 190°c. Only 
those atoms that can move fairly freely can nucleate the modified 6’ by a 
lowering of the interfacial energy of 6”. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Analytical and Canonical Formalism in Physics. By ANDR® Mercier. (Amster- 
dam: North Holland Publishing Company, 1959.) [Pp. 222.] 40s. 


Unri Quantum Theory gave it new life, classical analytical mechanics was 
becoming somewhat boring. It was not sufficiently abstract to interest pure 
mathematicians, yet too far from material things to be useful to physicists. 
Now we see more clearly its elegance and power, and why no theoretical physicist 
should be without it. Even unsophisticated experiments have to operate with 
Hamiltonians sometimes. This book deals with the Lagrangian and Hamil- 
tonian theories for classical particles and fields, with due attention to general 
relativistic invariance, spinors, electrodynamics, transformation theories, 
and CPT symmetry. It would scarcely qualify as an introduction to the 
subject, being too dry, and abstract in tone, but it will be useful to research 
workers in classical and quantal field theory for its wide range of general 
theorems and principles and their careful proofs. Unfortunately, it is not 
free from misprints, nor from misuse of English idiom. ew A. 


Matrix Calculus. By E. Boprwic. (Second Revised and Enlarged Edition.) 
(Amsterdam : North-Holland Publishing Company, 1959.) [Pp. 452.] 65s. 


THE first edition of this book is well known among mathematicians interested 
in those branches of numerical analysis which deal with linear equations 
and matrices. In this revised edition some of the errors of the previous 
edition have been eliminated and new sections have been added. Among the 
new methods described are Lanczos’ pq-algorithm and the LR method of 
Rutishauser. There is also a section on the procedures used by Wilkinson 
for obtaining real latent roots and vectors, and described by him in 1955. 
The author is not afraid to express views about the utility of the practical 
procedures he describes, particularly in relation to their suitability for use with 
automatic machines. It is not always clear, however, whether he has in mind 
fast electronic computers of the modern type, or punched card equipment 
such as was widely used for mathematical computation a few years ago. 
The lumping together in the index of digital computers and punched cards 
strengthens the suspicion that there is some confusion; this suspicion may, 
however, be unfounded, since the author’s English, while vigorous, is not 
idiomatic, and it is necessary to read him carefully in order to get his meaning. 
Although no one could say that this is a perfect book, it covers recent 
development in a way not found in other books, and many numerical analysts 
will like to have their personal copies. Mavis VV 


Sulphur in Proteins. Proceedings of a Symposium held at Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, May 1958. Organized and Edited by R. Benxscu, R. E. BENESCH, 
P. D. Boysr, I. M. Ktorz, W. R. Mippiesrook, A. G. Szent—GYORGYI, 
D. R. Scowarz. (New York and London: Academic Press, 1959.) [Pp. 
469.j $14.00. 

SULPHUR is not one of the more abundant elements in proteins, but its unique 

and important influence upon the properties and reactions of many proteins 

makes it a suitable topic for a symposium. This book contains the twenty- 
eight reports presented at the symposium as well as the discussion following 
each paper. Although sulphur in the form of methionine occurs in most 
proteins, this amino acid is hardly mentioned, and the reports are concerned. 
chiefly with the function, reactions and methods of measurement of sulphydryl 
and disulphide groups in proteins. Among the topics included, in which 
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sulphydryl groups or disulphide bonds appear to be of importance, are : 
structure of wool and of hair, clotting of blood plasma, oxygenation of 
haemoglobin, storage of iron in ferritin, enzymic catalysis, muscle contraction, 
structure of viruses and bacteriophage, and cell division. In general, disul- 
phide groups are necessary for maintaining structure in a number of proteins : 
i.e. wool, hair, certain enzymes, plasma clots and the mitotic apparatus of 
dividing cells. There is good evidence that sulphydryl groups are necessary 
in many enzymes for binding substrate or coenzyme to the protein. An 
interesting paper is presented on the role of the thioether bridges linking the 
haeme moiety to two cysteine residues in the protein portion of cytochrome ce. 
Studies comparing the amino acid sequence around the haeme in this protein 
from mammals, fish, birds, insects and yeast are included. Also of interest is 
a discussion of the enormous laevorotatory contribution of cystine to the 
optical rotation of proteins. Discussions of the pitfalls encountered in measur- 
ing the number of sulphydryl groups in proteins form an especially useful 
feature of this book which can be warmly recommended to protein chemists. 


A.S. 


Introduction to the Theory of Quantized Fields. By N. N. BogotruBoyv and 
D. V. Suirkoy. Translated by G. M. Volkoff. (Interscience Publishers, 
1959.) [Pp. 720.] Price 128s. 

MATHEMATICIANS will find this soothing reading. Its authors have done all 

in their very considerable power to discuss the foundations of quantum field 

theory and the renormalization programme with due regard to mathematical 
respectability. The exposition is clear and detailed and makes smooth reading 
in Volkoff’s admirable translation. The approach employed is often unusual. 

Thus quantization is introduced through postulating properties of the infinite- 

simal generators of the Lorentz group rather than through the canonical 

formalism. The S matrix is built up in the manner of Stueckelberg from 
the requirements of unitarity and causality rather than appearing as a limit 
of improper transformation operators. 

The first five hundred pages, therefore, form an introduction to quantum 
field theory that usefully complements the treatments available elsewhere. 
For good measure we are also given a chapter on the renormalization group 
together with a hundred and fifty pages of dispersion relations of which 
the greater part is concerned with Bogoliubov’s celebrated proof of the relations 
for non-vanishing momentum transfer. By this stage we are long past an 
introduction and well in the thick of it. Jaa 
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fects on the surface of a fibre of Pyrex glass drawn Defect at the edge of the fracture surface 
from rod at approximately 920°c (x 175). on a fibre of Pyrex glass ( x 150). 
Fig. 3 


Fracture surface of a fibre of Pyrex glass. (The 
smooth * mirror’ region which occurs around 
the point of origin of fracture is often larger 
than in this example) (x 150). 
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Evaporated film pattern of untreated crystal (200 x ). 
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Evaporated film pattern after crystal had been chilled in liquid nitrogen (200 x ). 
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